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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of us 
are influenced by the messages re- 
ceived over the telephone, and yet 
few of us stop to think of the men 
and women, and the mechanisms, 
which help to make that daily ser- 
vice possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and the 
work of handling calls, must con- 
stantly be carried on in good times 
or in bad, and they must be paid for, 
in order that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of what 
it would buy before the war. This 


means that it costs, on the average, 
half as much again to buy most of 
the things that are necessary for 
keeping the country going; but the 
advance in telephone rates is far less 
than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the present 
purchasing power of the dollar, tele- 
phone service in the country as a 
whole is costing the subscnber less 


than it did in 1914. 


The Bell System generally has 
been able to meet higher commodity 
prices and increased wages by means 
of new economies in operation and 
the increased efficiency of loyal 
employees. 


BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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HOMES 


AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU DO NOT 


| é KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE TO BE BEAUTI- 
FUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. _ IT 
| , IS THE GOLDEN RULE FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 


MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED TO THIS 
IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD MASTER 
DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE- 
ARRANGED, TAKEN APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY 
ARE DESIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 


3 MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL : 


—BUT THEY ARE. 
2 YOU WOULD LIKE THEM IN YOUR HOME. g 
é Catatog No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information. Write to us. : 


C. J. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 

4% mon lightning was discovered to be trums to work havoc with your good 

electricity—now we have wireless— physician's labors, or his expert care. There 

roentgen rays—power—light; from the great are’ no mystic features. Like other sciences, 

force. thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card wil 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 


thousands who have tested its principles. You 
« have used thermics without realizing the power the details for an intelligent response. It will 
, of it. incur no obligation. Just address 
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Half ‘Dome 


By FAY JACKSON VAN NORDEN 


Stark, frowning giantess, thy great scarred face 
Bears for us human moths eternal scorn; 
On thy imperial black crest is worn 
A diadem, which threads of starlight trace 
Reaching with tender reverence through space 
Until the golden fringes of the morn 
Thy austere brow with limpid lights adorn, 
And all the flashing gems of night replace. 


Aeons have swept about thy tranquil head, 
And to thy listening soul the winds disclose 

The buried wisdom of the ancient dead; 
Thou, who Infinitude’s vast secret knows, 

Tell us the truths thine ageless eyes have read, 
Give us of thy great inner heart’s repose. 
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N certain provinces of France the young 


girls have an innocent and pretty cus- 


tom among themselves. Christmas Eve, on 
returning from midnight mass, each maiden 
plucks a sprig of apple tree, which she places 
in a vial of water and hangs in her chamber 
window. If by Easter the sprig bears a blos- 
som, it foretells the maiden’s happy and speedy 
marriage. 

Christmas Eve, some fifty years ago, the 
inhabitants of these simple provinces were re- 
turning from midnight mass. The elderly 
matrons, as they passed out of the church, cast 
disapproving glances at a party of merry 
youths and maidens—the servants of a neigh- 
boring chateau—who, as they tripped along the 
frosted road, sang rousing choruses and filled 
the air with peals of ringing laughter. What 
cared they for the sharp night air and snow- 
covered hedges? The heavens were bright with 
twinkling stars, and their light feet danced 
over the crisp snow. 

There was Marie, the cook, and Pierre, the 
coachman, as jolly a couple as ever you saw; 
behind them came a train of pretty maids with 


their sweethearts—bold, handsome lads and 
bright, laughing lasses. Of all the gay com- 
pany, one was without a companion. It was 


little Margot, the poorest of them all—so poor 
that she had not a pair of silver earrings to 
bring her husband as a wedding dowry; so 
humble that she walked far behind the others, 
like an outcast. 

If the starlight had been brighter, you would 
have seen how fair a face was hidden beneath 
the hood that covered Margot’s drooping head; 
you would have seen, too, tears falling from 
the heavy, downcast eyes. Three months ago, 
on Margot’s sixteenth birthday, the good Curé 
had taken her from the asylum, where all her 
life had been spent until then, and brought 
her to the chateau on the hillside. Margot’s 
sweet face and gentle manners so pleased the 
great lady of the castle that she decided to take 
the orphan child under her protection. She 
exchanged Margot’s heavy sabots for dainty, 
high-heeled slippers, and placed on her beau- 
tiful head a cap of fine muslin and lace; she 
then gave her gentle work to do—such as be- 
fitted a child of her tender years—and Margot 
became henceforth an inmate of the chateau. 


-Margot’s Apple Sprig 


By BECCA M. SAMSON 


But the humble child was very lonely in her 
new home; she often sighed for the simple 
friends of her convent days; though she was 
fair in her fresh young beauty as a spring 
morning, no one had ever told her so. When 
the jealous maidservants refused to talk to her, 
or cast scornful glances at her from over their 
shoulder, she bowed her head and asked the 
good God to make her more worthy of the 
love and respect of her companions. Margot’s 
heart ached for a little human love. To be 
sure, Baptiste, the butler, had always a word 
for her pretty face, and Jean, the footman, 
heaved eloquent sighs whenever she passed; 
but Margot’s heart craved better love than that. 
She gave no answering smile to the sighs and 
glances of her would-be admirers, until, smart- 
ing under the neglect, they deserted her for 
lasses with more responsive hearts. 

All during the holy mass Margot’s thoughts 
had drifted to her lonely self, to dwell upon a 
secret buried deep down in her heart. It was 
the same sad thoughts that filled her eyes with 
tears and heaved her bosom with tremulous 
sighs, as she walked slowly behind the others 
this peaceful Christmas Eve. 

They were now close by the orchard of Pere 
Dubois; each laughing maiden as she passed 
plucked a sprig of the old apple tree, whose 
brown leafless branches hung far out over the 
roadside. Margot’s heart gave a sudden throb 
when she too stood in the shadow of the great 
tree. Though she was so poor and humble, 
she was a woman after all; why should she 
not have an apple sprig also? She was far 
behind the others; no one would ever know. 

Alas! alas! barely had Margot’s trembling 
fingers snapped off the brittle twig, than the 
sharp ears of Angelé, my lady’s black-eyed 
maid, caught the tell-tale sound, and she whis- 
pered to her companion, the grave, handsome 
Jacques, that the little beggar, Margot, had 
actually plucked a sprig of the apple tree. The 
idea of Margot daring to dream of a husband! 
The news was too good to keep; Angelé soon 
told it to the others, and by the time they 
reached the chateau, everybody was laughing 
over Margot’s presumptuous act. 

The innocent child, thinking her secret safely 
hidden under the long cloak, passed by, un- 
heeding the scornful smiles that greeted her. 
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The unkind words she heard served but to 
hasten her steps towards the only refuge she 
possessed—her little bedchamber, perched high 
up as a bird’s nest under the roof of the old 
stone tower. There, safe from prying eyes and 
sharp tongues, Margot brought forth her treas- 
ure; only a little brown apple sprig, as barren 
of leaves and blossoms as her own loveless life. 

Margot felt like one committing a crime, as 
she put the branch in water and hung it in the 
lattice window, where the sun would kiss it all 
day long, and the fair moon bathe it in her sil- 
very light. What right had such as she to dream 
of lovers or husbands? 


When she had finished her preparations for 
bed, she knelt down before a statue of the 
Holy Mother to repeat her evening prayers. 
But it was hard to pray that night. A grave 
face, with tender blue eyes, would thrust itself 
between Margot and her prayers. But being 
a pious child, she begged forgiveness for such 
awful distractions, and, creeping into bed, she 
fell asleep with her blessed beads clasped close 
to her breast. 

When Margot arose next morning, the first 
thing her eyes fell upon was the apple sprig 
swinging in the sunny window. But she had 
no time to lie dreaming; there was work for 
her to do. Her charge was to fill the urns and 
vases of the great drawing room with fresh 
flowers from the hothouses. 

Margot must have dearly loved her work, for 
when she stood ready, basket in hand, at the 
door of the conservatory, her face was smiling 
and her beautiful eyes were soft with light. 

Ah! foolish littlke Margot! Maidens’ cheeks 
don’t blush for flowers and their eyes don’t 
glow at the sight of green leaves. Jacques— 
the grave, handsome Jacques—was guardian 
of all the wealth of plants and flowers for 
which the chateau was famous. Jacques was 
far too grand for a simple child like Margot; 
he was tall, broad-shouldered and strong; his 
eyes were blue as forget-me-nots, and the hair 
that covered his sunburned cheeks was of the 
rich red-brown one sees in autumn leaves. 
Margot’s eyes were deep as the purple pansies 
Jacques nursed with such tender care, and her 
hair was bright as their golden centers; she 
was lithe as a willow-wand and her pretty head 
reached no higher than Jacques’ heart—that 
heart, alas! too far above Margot’s own to 
hear its passionate beating. 


Margot hid behind the broad leaves of a 
tropical plant, where she could watch unseen 
the form her soul loved. Jacques stood on a 
high ladder, cutting branches of purple grapes 


from the over-laden vines; his dark blue flan- 
nel cap was pushed back from his forehead, 
about which the crisp hair hung in tiny moist 
waves. Could any maiden ask for a nobler 
sight ? 

But, ah me! gazing at Jacques’ handsome 
face did not fill Margot’s basket; with a sigh 
she remembered her errand, and, striving to 
force back the treacherous blushes, she came 
forth from her hiding place and stood at the 
foot of the ladder upon which Jacques was at 
work. 

Jacques had little time for bright eyes and 
soft cheeks; there was more serious work for 
a wise gardener to do. But when he saw the 
sweet face beneath him and looked into the 
depths of the beautiful eyes upturned to his, 
he thought of the picture of the Virgin in the 
painted window at church, and recalled with 
a mixture of angry wonder the jests of the 
night before. What need had she, with her 
gentle face, of silver earrings or gold beads to 
win a husband? It was well for the bold 
Angelé to talk of such things, thought the in- 
dignant young gardener, as he went about filling 
Margot’s basket with roses and heliotrope from 
his fragrant store. 

When the basket was heaped to overflowing, 
Jacques turned ard broke off a cluster uf half- 
open roses. “Give them to the Holy Mother 
for me,” he said simply, laying them on top 
of the others in the basket. 


Margot was too overpowered to speak, but 
Jacques must have been hard to please, indeed, 
if her happy, blushing face were not thanks 
enough. How could Margot speak when she 
could scarcely breathe for joy? It was so 
wonderful that Jacques should think of her. 
Was he not thinking of her, though he did say 
the flowers were for the Holy Mother? Mar- 
got, as soon as she was out of the hothouse, 
hid the precious flowers in her bosom, and 
when her work was done, she laid them warm 
and moist from her heart upon the altar, as 
Jacques had bade her do. And Jacques—the 
wise Jacques—mixed up pansies and soft eyes, 
and roses and bright cheeks in a dreadful way 
all that day. ‘Would it be a wonder if the 


apple sprig should blossom after all? 

From that day forth, the little white statue 
in Margot’s room was never without an offering 
of fresh flowers; each morning, when Jacques 
had filled Margot’s basket, he gave her a clus- 
ter of sweet roses, for which she learned to 
thank him—in the name of the Holy Mother— 
with a smile and a glance from her deep- 
fringed eyes. 
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MARGOT'S APPLE SPRIG 1] 


One morning—it was two months now since 
Margot plucked the apple sprig—Jacques gath- 
ered a deep red rose, and placing it with a tiny 
spray of forget-me-not, he looked tenderly into 
Margot’s eyes and said: 

“Wilt thou take these flowers for thyself, 
Margot 

And Margot—happy, trembling, bewildered 
Margot—what could she do but clasp Jacques’ 
offering to her heart and answer his question- 
ing eyes with the sweet secret of her own. 

Like one dazzled from a wondrous dream, 
she picked up her basket and left the hothouse 
to climb up the broad marble steps that led to 
the chateau. The warm blushes had not yet 
faded from her cheeks; the love light from 
Jacques’ eyes still beamed in her own, as the 
sunlight beams on the bosom of a gentle lake. 

“Bon jour, pretty Margot!” cried a sharp 
voice from the terrace above. “What dost 
thou hide so slyly in thy bosom?” 

Margot started to see looking down upon her 
the malicious black eyes of Angelé, the maid 
—Angelé, who made no secret of her love for 
the handsome gardener. She was too simple 
a child to speak falsely. “It is but a red rose 
Jacques has given me to lay on the altar of 
our Holy Mother,” she answered, and passed 
quickly on. 

“The little serpent!” hissed Angelé between 
her sharp white teeth. “With all her blushing 
face and downcast eyes, she knows how to 
make the silent Jacques give her choice roses. 
For the Holy Mother! Bash! One does not 
love roses for the sake of the Holy Mother. 
Ha, ha!—my lady Margot, somebody’s heart 
shall ache today.” 

Jacques stood where Margot had left him, 
with his grave head full of foolish young 
dreams. Each leaf and flower, as it stirred in 
the soft air, seemed to whisper to him, “Mar- 
got loves thee; Margot loves thee.” 

“Good day to you, Monsieur Jacques,” 
called a soft voice, while a dark face peeped 
roguishly from between a mass of starry jas- 
mine. ‘ 

“Bon jour, Mademoiselle Angelé,” Jacques 
answered, hastening to busy himself among the 
flowers. He was too civil not to return a 
lady’s greeting, but he loved none too well the 
forward lady’s maid, who sought his company 
and forced soft words from his unwilling lips. 

“You never have roses to give me, Jacques,” 
Angelé said, with the air of a spoilt child, 
coming beside him to throw a melting glance 
into his face. 
am not master here, mademoiselle,” 


Jacques answered quietly, turning away from 
the bold eyes. 

Only a bed of innocent pansies saw the look 
that flashed over Angelé’s dark face. When 
she spoke again, it was with laughing lips. 

“Well, well, Monsieur Jacques,” she said 
gaily, “though you may not give me flowers, 
you can not refuse when my lady, the Countess, 
asks for a red rose to place in her hair. She 
has sent me to gather the richest and rarest 
that grows.” 

Jacques immediately laid down his pruning 
knife and hastened to where a group of roses 
lifted their lovely heads. They were blossoms 
coaxed to bloom in a foreign land. for none 
other than the great lady of the castle. 
Jacques, with tender care, gathered a glorious 
flower, with petals like crimson velvet and 
leaves of a wondrous green. Angelé laughed 
merrily when he pierced his finger with a sharp 
thorn hidden beneath the treacherous leaves. 
She was thinking of a heart that would bleed 
deeper than Jacques’ wounded finger. 

Margot, with her flower safely hidden be- 
neath her gray bodice, smiled and dreamed to 
herself all through the happy day. What cared 
she now for cruel words and sneering glances! 
So long as Jacques loved her, her heart was 
satisfied. 

It was customary when work for the day was 
over, for the servants of the chateau to gather 
around the blazing fire in the great hall and 
pass the evening in lively converse. Margot, 
always deserted, sat in a distant corner, knit- 
ting gray stockings and happy thoughts to- 
gether; when she looked up from her work, 
it was to meet a pair of tender blue eyes look- 
ing into her eyes and to know that somebody's 
heart was beating in unison with hers. This 
night, Margot, tremulous with her new-born 
joy, took the flowers from her bosom and fas- 
tened them in the belt of her dress. Though the 
blossoms were faded and scentless, Jacques 
would not care, for he would understand their 
message. 

Filled with these sweet thoughts, Margot 
crept to her little corner and timidly lifted her 
eyes to see—ah me! the withered flowers; ah 
me! the bleeding heart—Angelé smiling by 
Jacques’ side with a red rose in her hair. 

The blood rushed from Margot’s heart to her 
face, as blood rushes from a sudden wound. 
The thorns of the red rose pierced sharp and 
deep. “See the rose in Angelé’s hair,” whis- 
pered a thoughtless companion in Margot’s ear; 
“only Jacques can give such splendid flowers.” 

“Somebodv’s apple sprig will blossom this 
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year,” said another, with a knowing glance. 

Bowed under the awful shame, crushed by 
the cruel sorrow, Margot stole from the room. 
Up the long stairs she crept to her desolate 
chamber. There, throwing herself upon her 
knees, she begged to good God to let her die; 
for her life had become as withered as the 
flowers that drooped at her belt. The apple 
sprig in the window pierced Margot’s heart 
anew with its sharp branches. No apple sprig 
would ever bloom for Margot now. Angelé 
was the chosen one. Had not Jacques proved 
it by giving her the rarest flower that grew? 


Who was to blame if Margot had taken the 
flowers Jacques had given her in simple kind- 
heartedness for the Holy Mother, and had 
woven them into a love wreath for herself? 
Who was to blame but Margot’s own weak, 
vain heart? Too well she knew it. Alas! she 
was suffering now for her folly; she would 
always suffer for it, though she might learn to 
hide the wound and bear the pain in silence. 
Henceforth she would devote herself to the 
duties of her station, and would dream no more 
of earthly things. If Jacques still gave her 
flowers she would take them, because she had 
no right to refuse offerings to the Holy Mother; 
but she would wear them no more in_ her 
bosom; their perfume would never again be 
incense to a human heart. But the apple sprig 
would remain forever in the window to remind 
her of her folly. 

Poor little Margot! her dream of love was 
short and sweet. Each day a red rose shone 
in Angelé’s hair; each day Margot’s face grew 
whiter and sadder, and her eyes were dim with 
tears. Angelé saw them, and her wicked soul 
danced for joy; Jacques saw them too, but 
Margot had no word or look for the young 
gardener now; and in the depth of his sorrow- 
ful heart, he said: “The gentle Margot cares 
naught for such a rough creature as I; the 
flowers I give her serve but to adorn the Holy 
Mother’s altar; they speak no message to my 
little Margot’s heart.” 

So the honest Jacques strove hard to hide 
his love; he gave Margot no more passionate 
roses or tender forget-me-nots, only simple, 
flowers, such as saints and angels love. 


Foolish Jacques! you can see the tiniest leaf 


of a budding flower; why can you not see the 
red rose in Angelé’s black hair? 


The weeks came and passed; the apple trees 
in the orchard were covered with leaves, the 
apple trees in the hothouse were white with 
blossoms. Only the sprig in Margot’s window 
hung barren as ever. 


When Easter Sunday came with glad rejoic- 


ing, Margot arose with the early sun to deck 


the great urns and vases of the chateau, in 
readiness for the happy day. On her sorrow- 
ful way to the hothouse, whom should she meet 
coming toward her but Angelé, with a huge 
bunch of purple lilacs in her hand? 

“Look!” she cried, waving the flowers tri- 
umphantly before Margot’s eyes. “See what 
Jacques has given me; he has promised too 
that he will sit beside me at the feast tonight.” 

Oh, the cruel, false heart! Hidden among the 
lilacs was a spray of apple blossoms—coaxed 
from the unwilling gardener for some treach- 
erous purpose of the wily maid. 

Angelé passed on, leaving behind her a deli- 
cate fragrance of spring and an innocent heart, 
crushed by the weight of those purple flowers. 
Margot struggled to hide her grief from 
Jacques’ inquiring eyes, but the quivering lips, 
the fast rising tears, betrayed her. 

“Margot, Margot,” Jacques cried tenderly, 
as he seized her little trembling hands in his 
own; “thou hast some grief upon thy heart; 
let me help thee to bear it.” 

But Margot snatched her hands away, and 
fled to hide her shame and sorrow in her lonely 
chamber. She could bear no more. Her love 
for Jacques was too deep and honest for frivo- 
lous pastime. Tomorrow she would go back 
to the asylum—to the kind sisters who had 
guarded her childhood; and she would become 
the simple-hearted little Margot of yore. 

That night there was to be a grand feast in 
the servants’ hall, but Margot had little heart 
for gaiety. What was mirth to others, was 
heavy grief to her. How could she bear to see 
the triumph of Angelé smiling into Jacques’ 
dear face? Long she knelt on her knees to the 
good God, begging for strength to bear her 
trial; and when the hour came, she arose, 
and putting on her light blue skirt with its 
bodice of white muslin and black velvet girdle, 
she descended to the servants’ hall. 

“Margot,” screamed a chorus of voices, as 
she entered the room, “thy apple sprig—why 
hast thou not brought thy apple sprig, as the 
rest of us have done?” 

Margot, bewildered at the sudden attack, 
stood speechless in the middle of the floor. 

“Quick, Margot, thy apple blossoms,’” came 
from a score of lips. 

“I have no apple blossoms,” Margot an- 
swered_ timidly. 

“Menteuse!”” screamed the shrill voice of 
Angelé from the doorway, where she suddenly 
appeared. “Thou speakest an untruth. I 
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MARGOT'S APPLE SPRIG 


myself saw thee pluck an apple sprig last 
Christmas Eve.” 

“I have spoken the truth; the sprig has not 
blossomed,” Margot replied simply. 

“What of that?” shrieked the heartless 
crowd. “Thou must fetch it all the same; art 
thou ashamed to confess there is to be no 
husband for thee this year?” 

“Who knows, Margot,” sneered the spiteful 
Angelé; “thou art so good and beautiful, who 
knows if the Holy Mother has not performed 
a miracle for'thy sake? Go see if the sprig 
has not blossomed.” 

A deafening peal of laughter burst forth at 
these taunting words. 

Thus pressed, Margot left the room on her 
pitiful errand. 

How could there be apple blossoms on her 
sprig? Had she not seen it but a moment 
ago, hanging withered and brown in her lattice 
window? It was cruel of them all to force on 
her this new shame? Was it not disgrace 
enough to have her folly known, without ex- 
posing her confusion before that mocking 
crowd downstairs? Must she stand there and 
know Jacques’ eyes were upon her, too? It 
was hard—very hard to bear. 

Margot stood on the threshold of her little 
room. As she lifted her eyes to where the 
apple sprig hung in the window, a cry of 
wonder burst from her lips; the breath came 
quick and hard from her panting bosom. The 
humble brown twig, as it hung in the magic 
moonlight, looked as though covered with a 
wealth of fair blossoms. The more Margot 
gazed the more real they appeared to be, until 
it seemed to the unhappy child as though 
heaven itself had conspired to taunt her with 
a mocking vision. Awestruck by the thought, 
Margot crossed herself devoutly, and murmur- 
ing an Ave Maria under her breath, she ad- 
vanced fearfully into the room. 

Still under the influence of her superstitious 
fears, she raised her hand for the withered 
branch hanging above her head. Holy Mother! 
what lay in Margot’s trembling fingers? Not 
a withered apple sprig; not a leafless twig; 
but a branch of apple blossoms, fair as the 
driven snow; fragrant as the breath of heaven. 


Too bewildered for a moment to think, Mar- 
got could only stand in speechless contempla- 
tion—as dumbfounded as though a cluster of 
stars had dropped into her hand—then in a 
rush of sudden joy the truth burst upon her. 
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“A miracle! A miracle!” she cried, flying 
down the steep steps and into the crowded 
servants’ hall. “The apple sprig has blossomed!” 

A yell of mocking laughter greeted Margot’s 
words; from every side arose cries of “O la 
stupide! miracle!”—“O la folle Mar- 
got!” 

Above them all rose a sharper, shriller voice, 
“Un miracle, mon Dieu! Ask the brave 
Jacques to explain the miracle of the apple 
blossoms,” it shrieked. 

Like a flower in a hail storm, Margot 
drooped beneath Angelé’s cruel words. She 
understood all now; Jacques had betrayed her; 
his was the hand that had struck the mortal 
blow. She would never lift her head again. 

Dazed and speechless, she stood with the 
white blossoms crushed against her breast; no 
words passed her quivering lips; no tears fell 
from the wide-open eyes. Little Margot’s heart 
was broken. 

Suddenly a voice, clear and deep as a church 
bell, rang out above the confusion of shrill 
laughter and chattering tongues. 

“Cowards!” it cried, and the tall form of 
Jacques, the gardener, rose in the midst of the 
startled crowd. 

“Cowards!” he called, “how dare you tor- 
ment this innocent child who, in her simplicity, 
is among you like an angel among fiends; and 
you, you,” he cried, scornfully, turning his 
angry eyes upon the cowering Angelé, “go 
down on your knees before these people; show 
them your false heart; tell them you deceived 
me as well as that innocent child. Shame on 
your wicked soul; shame upon you all!” 

With a movement of disgust, Jacques freed 
himself from the abashed people about him, 
and stood beside the trembling Margot. 

“The apple sprig has spoken truly, Mar- 
got,” he said tenderly. “If thou wilt have me 
for thy husband, it will not have bloomed in 
vain. What sayest thou, little one?” 

With all her soul in her eyes, Margot looked 
up into Jacques’ eager face. There was no 
doubting, no questioning now; all the love she 
saw there was her own. With a sob of joy, 
she laid her hands in Jacques’ and with them, 
the sprig of apple blossom—the emblem of 
their tender love. 

And while the orchards were still white with 
bloom, Jacques and Margot were married. 
Thus, speedily was verified the sweet promise of 
Margot’s apple sprig. 
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“Daibutsu,” Giant Statue of Buddha, at Kamakura, China 
—Courtesy of “Japan” 
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Staying With the Ship 


The Worlds Golden Tour—From San Francisco to Hongkong and return, via Honolulu and 
Japan—Seventy Glorious Days Afloat and Ashore, with Never a Dull Moment—A Narrative of 


Delightful Personal Experiences. 


By REV. WILLIAM CARTER, D. D. Ph. D 


r 


D REAMS are the unfulfilled desires of the 
| soul. Among them all there is always, 
undoubtedly, one—vague, vast, romantic and 
unreal—that we never hope to fulfill—a trip to 
the Orient. 

Yet, why not? It is possible for us to make 
our dreams come true if we are only thought- 
ful, definite and decisive. 

Last June, as a minister tired out by a year 
of exceptionally hard work, I cast about for 
some restful, quiet, easy way of spending my 
vacation, and some one said: “Why not take 
a trip to the Far East and see our Mission 
Work in China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea and 
the Philippines 

“What?” I said. “A trip to the Far East 
in the summer? Why, there'll be nothing left 
of me by the time | get back.” 

He ignored my Irish “bull” and went on to 
say that the sea voyage would be cool, com- 
fortable and invigorating; that the heat in all 
the countries I would visit would be no greater 
than we experience in the “dog days” of sum- 
mer at home, and that after every fatiguing 
shore experience I would have the rest and 
recuperation of another sea voyage as we jour- 
neyed to the next port, and would be ready 
for succeeding sightseeing trips. 

Honolulu, “The Paradise of the Pacific.” 
You arrive here in the morning and leave 
in the evening, so you have time enough to 
ride out to Waikiki, only fifteen minutes from 
the dock, go in swimming, lunch at the Moana, 
the Seaside or Young’s Hotel in the city, ride 
up to the Pali, or out to the different forts, 
see one of the sugar plantations or pineapple 
canneries, eat your dish of poi, see the Palace 
of Queen Lil, the government offices, and many 
other places connected with our American occu- 
pation and feel as you reach the boat again, 
decorated with the flowery “lei” or garland, 


with which they speed the parting guest, that 
you would not have missed this romantic day 
for anything. 

Honolulu is but a foretaste of every other 
port you touch. You leave the boat for a 
day’s sightseeing, get thoroughly tired out by 
a strenuous day on shore, and then come back 
to your boat and cabin as though it were home. 

In Yokohama you have three full days and, 
if you are lucky, as we were, and get in a day 
ahead, you have four full days. This gives 
you time enough to see Yokohama and Tokyo, 
just eighteen miles away by electric or steam 
train, which will take you there in fifty min- 
utes. You can also go down to Kamakura, an 
hour away, and see the famous bronze Buddha, 
fifty feet high, with a shrine on the inside, or 
you can go down to Yokosuka and see the 
place where Commodore Perry landed in 1853 
and the monument erected to his memory. 
And, above all, for these three days and more 
you can bask in the reflected glory of Fuji- 
yama that dominates the landscape everywhere. 

Then, too, in order to make you feel at 
home, and to extend the courtesies of the coun- 
try to you, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, or rather 
its President, Mr. S. Asano, does something 
that I have never known any other president 
of a .steamship company to do, and I have 
sailed the seven seas: He gives a reception 
and garden party to the entire list of cabin 
passengers in his beautiful home in the suburbs 
of Tokyo, said to be one of the most beautiful 
homes in Japan. 

The day we were there we had a “Cere- 
monial Tea,” in one of the upper rooms in 
the home. We were then conducted to the 
drawing room, where a regular European “Af- 
ternoon Tea” was served, and after that a 
musical and Japanese conjuring program was 
given for the entertainment of the guests. 


Editor's Note—Here is a fascinating story of the round voyage across the Pacific. It gives an 
accurate account of the many things to be seen and done in a limited time, which will be a revelation 
to many who have dreamed of the tour. Dr. Carter is an experienced and energetic traveler, who 
knows how to make each minute count, but he did nothing that others can not do if they so desire. 
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You may interchange your steamship ticket 
at Yokohama, without extra charge, for a 
ticket on the Imperial Japanese Railways from 
Yokohama to Kobe, the next boat stop, with 
stopovers at fascinating Kyoto, beautiful Nara 
and industrial Osaka, as requested. 

If you are not coming back overland, you 
must by no means miss this trip. It will take 
you through some of the most beautiful scenery 
in Japan. It will show you Fujiyama—Japan’s 
sacred mountain, the most symmetrical, the 
most photographed and painted mountain in 
the world—from a score of angles. Fuji is 
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Fujiyama—Japan's Sacred Mountains 


almost as elusive as our Shasta, as we view our 
Western wonder from the railroad going to or 
from Portland over the Siskiyou Range. Fuji, 
like Shasta, is first on one side and then on the 
other of the railroad train. The railroad turns 
and twists so much it makes you think the 
mountain must be some gigantic swivel, for, 
strange to say, it is the mountain that seems to 
move and not you. You almost get “wry neck” 
striving to follow its gyrations. 

I might mention here something you won't 
get in the guide books, and that is that Osaka 
has a newspaper, “The Osaka Mainichi,” that 
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boasts the largest daily circulation in the world. 
Its present guaranteed daily circulation js 
1,750,000, a circulation larger than the popuv- 
lation of the city in which it is printed. 

One other thing about this paper is its re- 
markable social service program. It maintains 
an ambulance with three trained physicians at- 
tached that is at the call of the poorest in the 
city, might or day. The paper will not only 
transfer them to the hospital, but will pay all 
expenses while there if the patient is unable to 
pay. It also maintains a free bathing beach 
and seaside resort for the poor of the city, 
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—Courtesy Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


where they send the children and their fathers 
and mothers if they can get away for a week’s 
outing in the summer. 

You can go from Osaka to Kobe, just twenty 
miles away, by electric train that will take you 
through some beautiful country and give you 
one of the most thrilling rides in all Japan. It 
is a much better piece of engineering, to my 
mind, than the Yokohama or Tokyo line. The 
roadbed is better, the trains run faster and go 
through a much more picturesque country. 

At Kobe you will find your boat waiting for 
you, and most restful will it prove after this 
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short but strenuous overland trip, especially 
after you have seen Kobe the largest port in 
all Japan, that does more import and export 
business than all the rest of the ports of Japan 
put together. On the hillside overlooking the 
harbor they have carved out, from the great 
pine forest on the mountain, a gigantic anchor, 
and by its side the coat of arms of the city 
of Kobe. These placed thus together seem to 
say: ‘Kobe is well anchored and established 
in its prosperity, but it still uses the emblem 
as a sign of better things to come, for hope 
is an anchor to the soul, and we still are hop- 
ing that the future will be better than the past, 
the prospect brighter than the retrospect.” 


I have been on the Golden Horn, the Bos- 
phorus, the Nile, the Mediterranean, the Hud- 
son and the Rhine, but nowhere have I seen 
such bewilderingly beautiful landscapes as | 
have seen on this marvelous day trip across 
Japan’s Inland Sea. Japan is said to have five 
and a half large islands and four thousand 
small ones. All the four thousand seem to be 
set as jewels in the sapphire setting of this 
beautiful sea. You are scarcely ever out of 
sight of at least a dozen. Some of them are 
shrines, like beautiful Miyajima, with its fam- 
ous Torii, rising out of the water, and “in the 
pathway of the sun,” like a gateway of the gods. 


The charm does not die with the sun. The 
night on the Inland Sea is just as marvelous 
as the day. Because of its wonderful marine 
growth there is more phosphorescence visible 
here than in any other sea, and far more bril- 
liant in its showing. It does not need the ship 
to stir it up. You do not have to look over 
the prow to see it on either counter, but half 
a mile or more away you can see these fairy 
elfin lights flashing on the wave crests or sud- 
denly bursting from the depths of the ocean. 
It may seem incredible, but I have actually 
seen these phosphorescent lights on the Inland 
Sea stretching away in regular rows for a time 
—like boulevard lights in a great city—and 
then going out in blackness. 


Of course the most brilliant sight is imme- 
diately under the ship’s counter. Here, where 
the “cut water” has just left the sapphire sea 
in two great furrows and set free innumerable 
volts of this marine electricity, the scene is so 
bewilderingly brilliant that you are apt to lose 
most of it by trying to look in all directions at 
once. If nothing else had been seen on this 
marvelous trip, I would have counted the time 
well spent just to have seen the wonders and 
the beauties of Japan’s Inland Sea. 

At Nagasaki you are to get your last glimpse 


of Japan until your homeward trip, but the last 
glimpse is even better than the first. Nagasaki 
is certainly beautiful for situation. It rises 
from the sea like Aphrodite in her beauty, 
and seems to have been born of the sea in 
the same way. 

It was through Nagasaki that the first for- 
eigners entered Japan in 1550. From 1641 to 
1858, it was the only place in Japan where 
Dutch and Chinese, to the exclusion of all for- 
eigners, were allowed to remain. Here they 
were confined to the little island of Deshima, 
then only 600 feet long by 240 broad, and only 
six feet above high tide. It was here that: the 
Shogun’s famous or infamous decree of 1630 
was promulgated, after he had beheaded most 
of the embassy of Portuguese missionaries from 
Macao and excluded all but the Dutch and 
Chinese. The edict which the Shogun sent 
back by the few missionaries he spared and 
which so shocked the world, read _ thus: 
“Henceforth, any one who puts his foot on Jap- 
anese soil, be he the King of Portugal or even 
the God of the Christians, shall be put to 
death.” 


On one of the other islands stands “Hijiri- 
yama,” or ‘Saints’ Hill,” where scores of 
Christians were burned at the stake, beheaded 
and even crucified—showing that their enemies 
knew the Christian method of martyrdom. 

It is remarkable how much you can do in 
a city at night, as well as through the day. 
I made a number of calls the first night I was 
in Shanghai, presented some of my letters, 
went out along the Nanking Road and saw the 
“Twin Stores” of Wing On and the Sincere 
Company on either side of this “Great White 
Way,” which is the main business street of 


Shanghai. 


Nanking Road also continues into “Bubbling 
Well Road,” the exclusive residential section, 
the road to the race course, polo field, cricket 
field and every other kind of outdoor game. 
Don’t fail to go on Nanking Road and Bubbling 
Well Road when you go to Shanghai. Don’t 
fail, either, to go into the old Chinese city via 
the South Gate, or some of the other gates, 
and, with a competent and trustworthy guide, 
which you can get at the Palace, the Astor 
or the Kalee Hotels, you can secure the most 
beautiful mandarin coats and embroideries at 
the most ridiculous prices, literally six to ten 
times cheaper than you could secure them in 
America. 

We had forty-eight hours at Manila—long 
enough to get a general view of the city and a 
very definite idea concerning it. I was tied 
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up for hours in a formal luncheon and formal 
dinner, with one speech and one sermon to 
deliver, and yet I saw Malacanang Palace, the 
Escolta, or main business street, the schools, 
churches, cathedrals, hospitals, colleges, forts, 
hotels—of which the Manila Hotel is one of 
the finest and most luxurious in the East—the 
Army and Navy Club, the Elks Club, in line 
in grandeur with their beautiful building in 
Honolulu, the Luneta, and the monuments of 
soldiers, diplomats and patriots. There is time 
enough for all and you will say, I feel sure, 
that Manila has made you prouder of America 
than ever before, because of what she is ac- 
complishing there. 


The next stop was Hongkong. Hongkong 
is more beautiful, for situation. than Nagasaki. 
It is the “Pearl of the Far East,” as it has 
been justly called. So many go to Hongkong 
and say it is wonderful, but do not say why. 
I have read much, and especially on history 
and travel, but I never learned why it was that 
Hongkong was so beautiful until I really got 
there. 


The fact is, Hongkong is all hills. They start 
from the water’s edge. The Peak starts from 
the main business street, only one block re- 
moved from the waterfront. The city is built 
on the hills, the people, as many as possible, 
live on the sides of the Peak. The funicular 
or cable tramway is the main street car line 
of the town. One of the most beautiful sights 
I have ever seen was looking out of my cabin 
window in the early morning, as I heard the 
anchor go down, and seeing the terraced hills 
of Hongkong with business houses on the lower 
levels and beautiful residences rising to the 
summit of the Peak 1700 feet above. The 
cable tramway goes up 1500 feet and ends at 
the Peak Hotel, but there are residences above 
this. 


Steamers stay here for at least a week, some- 
times ten days, so you have ample time to see 
Southern China leisurely. You can go to quaint 
Macao, just four hours away by boat. and see 
where Christian Missions were first planted in 
China and the Far East by the Portuguese. 
Macao was used as the great base for Christian 
Missions throughout all these Eastern lands, 
and hard by are the graves of these first Portu- 
guese Catholic Missionaries and of Robert Mor- 
rison and his noble wife, the first Protestant 
missionaries to China, who are buried there. 
You will find fan tan gambling hells and opium 
dens running wide open in modern Macao, that 
is now known as the “worst sink of iniquity 


this side of hell.” 


Nevertheless, Macao is to me the quaintest 
place I have visited in the Far East, and the 
traveler will make a great mistake if he leaves 
it out of his itinerary, as it is perfectly safe, 
with good hotels and beautiful scenery all 
around. 

Then you go to Canton, only ninety miles 
from Hongkong, and just a few hours by boat 
or train. Canton is the capital of the South 
China Republic, and doubtless the most impor- 
tant city in all China next to Peking, in polit- 
ical importance, wealth, learning and influence, 
in all China. 

It is here the personal equation enters that 
must be solved by each individual according 
to his personal bias and preference. Three 
days is quite enough for Hongkong, Canton and 
Macao, if you wish to hurry. You can see all 
the main sights in that time, or you can wait 
for your own boat and will employ each da 
you remain. | 

If you have a desire to see Nanking, Tien- 
tsin, Peking, the Great Wall of China, the Ming 
Tombs, the Forbidden City, with all its glories, 
and the great plains of Manchuria, with the 
hills and valleys of Korea, the “Hermit Na- 
tion,” the overland journey is yours for the 
asking, and you still can leave your heavy bag- 
gage on the boat, as your temporary home, and 
travel overland very comfortably with just a 


hand bag. 


You need to stop an extra day in Shang- 
hai to finish up what you have not seen before. 
Then on to Nanking, with its towers and tem- 
ples, its Ming Tombs, the original of all built 
later in Peking, and its many other fascinating 
sights. Get an auto and you can go out to 
the Ming Tombs, seven miles away, and save 
yourself a longer journey and a whole day’s 
time when you get to Peking. You can see 
all the sights of Nanking in one day this way, 
and then on to Tientsin. 


Peking is your next stop. Peking the mys- 
terious. Peking the magnificent. I never real- 
ized Milton’s phrase to the full until I had 
seen Peking. “Where the gorgeous East pours 
out her King’s barbaric pearl and gold.” No 
one has really seen China until he has seen 
Peking. It is the great wonder city of the 
Orient—a city that makes you gasp at bar- 
baric splendor and wanton opulence. 


Never walk when you can ride, never take 
a chair when you can take a jinrickisha, never 
take a jinrickisha when you can take a motor 
—and always keep out of the sun. The latter 
is in the interest of health, and you must be 
sure to wear a pith helmet in the summer or 
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carry an umbrella and keep the covers of your 
vehicle up. The former is in the interest of 
speed and health. It is always cheaper to take 
the speedier vehicle when you are pressed for 
time, and it is easier on the nerves. The sedan 
chair is very romantic and you will want to 
try it once, but only once, if you can avoid it. 
It is nerve-racking, bone-wrenching, a delu- 
sion and a snare. The jinrickisha was in- 
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your boat. Take one day off as a safety mar- 
comfortable but not speedy, and therefore, if 
you would conserve time, take an automobile 
whenever you can. 

Your boat will take nine days, including the 
stops in port, to reach, or rather to clear Yoko- 
hama, so you have eighteen days from Shang- 
hai to Yokohama to make the five and a half 
days’ journey, see all the sights and yet catch 


Rice Growing in the Philippines 


vented by. an American missionary named 
Goble in Japan, not longer ago than 1869. 
€ was an inventive genius, and his wife be- 
ing sick and needing the air, he rigged up the 
family “baby carriage” and took her out in 
that. The Japanese thought it a wonderful 
thing and, improving on it, immediately adopted 
it, with the result that in a little over fifty 
years, it is the main mode of locomotion in 
every country in the Far East. It literally 


means a “man power vehicle,” from “jin,” a 
It is 


man, “riki,”” power, and “sha” vehicle. 


—Courtesy Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


gin, and make it seventeen. You have used 
one in Shanghai, one in Nanking, one in Tien- 
tsin and three in Peking, with one day and a 
half of actual railroad travel. You have now 
nine and a half days left, and four needed for 
actual travel. Five and a half days more for 
sightseeing. Spend one at Mukden, which you 
reach in twenty-four hours, passing through the 
Great Wall in daylight, if you leave Peking in 
the evening. You reach Mukden at 7:30 p.m. 
At the station there is a fine hotel, the Yamato, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Liberty 
By STANTON ELLIOTT 


While circling on her errant way 

Upon a sunny yesterday 

A bumble-bee whirled through the gloom 
That circumscribed her in my room; 

And buzzing helter-skelter there 

In wid’ning frenzy of despair 

She surged, until she beat like rain 

In tempest ’gainst the window pane. 
Bewildered and in wild surprise 

She fought to break the magic ties; 

And like a kite against the sky 

She soared,—and dipped,—to further fly; 
Then soaring, poised,—as though it seemed 
In rain to reach the world that gleamed: 
For while there spread a tempting way 
Bewitchment forced a strange delay. 
What could it be that would divide 

The sunlight,—part on either side! 

What could it be that in her flight 

For liberty thus mocked her sight! 

Each corner of the maze she took 

By storm, assaulting ev'ry nook; 

Once more athwart the puzzle hummed, 
And humming, thumped,—and thumping, drummed,— 
"Till angered by the senseless thing 

She charged the upper sash on wing; 

But neither strategy, nor wrath, 

Could guide her from her beaten path; 
Nor could her efforts circumvent 

A power so omnipotent 

To bar the freedom which the light 

While urging,—still would not requite;— 
When suddenly, a welcome breeze 

With fragrance from the orchard trees 
Brought hope that scattered all her foes,— 
For,—as it came, the buzzing rose, 

And singing through that open pass 
Above my door and transom-glass 

A happy, honey-hunting bee 

Flew back to boundless liberty. 
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‘Righteousness E.xalteth A Nation’’ 


By SUZANNE McKELVY 


A SOMBER, quiet court room seems a 
strange place to find the heart story of 
two people, now separated by wide continents 
and oceans and by long lonely years. Fate 
plays a strange game with human souls for 
pawns and places them here and there and 
no one knows where the final moves will take 
them or what life holds in store. 

Outside, the hills were drenched with a De- 
cember fog and the wind was playing mad 
pranks with anyone brave enough to face it. 
Inside was going on the usual routine of a 
naturalization court. One by one the confused 
applicants passed the examination for Ameri- 
can citizenship conducted by a dignified judge 
and a keen, alert federal officer. With few 
exceptions they were admitted and walked 
out with a firmer step, a trifle more erect 
bearing, conscious of the fact that they were 
now Americans. 

Toward the end of a long line of applicants 
sat a most unusual figure for this group. A 
man, young and handsome, whose face showed 
a lineage rich with the culture of a thousand 
years. He was so self-possessed, so assured in 
his manner, knowing as he did, that the coming 
examination would be simple indeed to one 
with his education and mental development. 

When his name was called he promptly and 
quietly took the chair which each applicant 
occupies in turn. Then he answered perfectly, 
with just the slightest foreign accent, the ques- 
tions put to him by the judge. There was not 
a flaw in the construction of his sentences, not 
an incorrect word could have been found in 
his replies in the course of the entire 
examination. 

The judge, who was accustomed to making 
Americans of very “raw material,” smiled his 
pleasure and approval at finding so intelligent 
an applicant for citizenship. With not the least 
hesitancy, he was having him sign his name to 
the paper which would give him the right to 
call himself an American. 

Just at this instant the shrewd federal 


officer stepped forward. The court knew that 
this man had a positively uncanny way of learn- 
ing the secrets of men’s lives, so paused to 
listen. With “Just a moment, your honor,” he 
advanced to within a few feet of the group at 


the desk and addressed the suave young man 
who had just seen the coveted prize within 
his grasp. 

“Where were you born? 

“In Berlin, sir.” 

“Were you ever married?” A slight flush 
slowly spread over the aristocratic face. I 
was not, however, so slight as to escape the 
keen-eyed official who was watching every 
feature of the would-be American. For an 
almost imperceptible moment he hesitated and 
then, as if realizing that evasion would not 
sufhce, he answered, with less confidence in his 
tone, “Yes, sir.” 

‘How many years have you been married?” 
There was real hesitancy in his speech now 
and a dark flush overspread his face. A 
kindling light of anger grew in his eyes as he 
answered: “About eight and one-half years 
ago.” 

The next question made the tiny flame in 
his eyes glow like the little light that burns on 
the altar of a darkened church. Nothing of 
the face seemed to show but the eyes. The 
aristocratic paleness was lost in the dark flush 
of intense feeling. 

“Where are your wife and son now?” 

Slowly he seemed to. weigh his answer but 
the merciless inquisitor knew it was a truthful 
one. 

“I do not know, sir.” 

“Then I can tell you,” was the ready 
response of the officer. “Here are letters from 
Berlin and here are two more from Leipzig, 
where your wife and child went because they 
were starving in Berlin,” and, turning to the 
judge, “Would your honor care to hear these 
letters read >” 

At an afhrmative nod from the surprised 
judge, the officer calmly selected the first one 
and then passed to each one in turn. They 
told the age-old, cruel story of a simple peasant 
girl’s infatuation with a handsome young 
student. They told of the secret marriage 
which took place, then of the coldness which 
followed when he had tired of the toy which 
he had made of her—body and soul. Finally, 
the sun went out for her when she realized 
that she was a deserted wife. Then came the 
birth of a little son, bearing his father’s name, 
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whom the now cowering father had , oe seen 
and to whose support he had never contributed. 
And then the story of how she had searched 
Germany for him and found that he had gone 
to America just before war had been declared. 

In those cruel years which followed she 
could do nothing but wait. Information could 
not reach her through flaming battle lines. And 
so she had worked and held close to a starved 
breast the fond little hope that sometime he 
would come back. Back to the fatherland and 
claim his wife and child, who, somehow, had 
held on to life amid war and hunger and fright. 
Then when the Armistice was signed she 
started her search for him in America by send- 
ing letters to the officials of the largest cities, 
and at last learned that he was living in San 
Francisco. 

And now she believed that he would come 
back to her and little Karl because her faith 
in him was not quite dead, and she remembered 
only his manly side, “Even as you and I.” 
The years sped on and no message came from 
the bright city she had pictured in her mind. 
She thought of it as a place where always a 
soft. air was blowing and the sunlight turning 
to gold the sands on the beach. And now her 
life was made up of faded colors and broken 
dreams. 

During the reading of these letters the dap- 
per, well-groomed applicant for American 
citizenship sat with flaming eyes and shrunken, 
drooping shoulders, staring at the floor. The 
flush had left his handsome face, and it was 
now deadly white. 

Slowly the officer folded the last letter and 
faced the judge, and both felt that they had 
been looking into the throbbing heart of life 
itself. For a moment the stillness was felt. 
Then the judge, clothed with the majesty and 
dignity of the law, said some scathing words 
to this man who had presumed to ask that we 
give him the name of American. 

Sadly, and almost blindly, he stumbled from 
the courtroom feeling a veritable outcast. No 
home, no country, and, even though he seek 
the great outermost reaches of the universe, the 
scenes of today would still be a haunting 
memory. 

On and on he walked. Maddened by the 
intensity of his feelings, seeking peace out on 
the hillsides, where now the sunlight was warm- 
ly lying. Still seeking peace on the sands by 
the restless sea where the shining waters make 
a glory of the scene and the clean winds bring 
life and joy to beautiful San Francisco. All 
the furies of hell were raging in his soul as he 


madly rushed from the beach back to the hills 
again, trying to leave behind him memory and 
find respite, some place from the ghosts which 
clung persistantly to him. Then, as he stood 
far up on Twin Peaks, and looked at the dis. 
tant hills across the bay, he seemed to remem- 
ber the words of the Psalmist, “I turn mine 
eyes to the everlasting hills from whence 
cometh my help.” , 

Then a long dormant conscience stirred with- 
in him, and, for almost the first time in the 
many successful years, he thought of the girl 
who had loved and trusted him. In fancy he 
could see the longing in her eyes as she waited, 
The night had been so long and she had 
watched so anxiously for the morning to break. 
And then he thought of this great, beautiful 
country which he had, almost unconsciously, 
learned to love. And now the genuine spirit 
of democracy, which had been quietly taking 
possession of him, asserted itself and he knew 
that there could be no other country for him. 
There was only one course to take that, in 
future years, he might once more raise his now 
bowed head and be a man. In that shadowy 
courtroom he had come face to face with the 
soul of America and the consciousness of it had 
awakened the better side of his character. His 
pride, his egotism, even his ambition was 
swept back into the silence and he stood 
abashed and repentant. 

Should he return to the fatherland? No! 
Rather in this new, free country would he build 
his fortunes. Here, where loyalty counts, where 
life and character must show clean and white 
if one is to receive the heritage of American 
citizenship. Thought was busy now and the 
hours had passed unnoticed. 

While he stood on the hill the lights began 
to twinkle in the windows of the city below 
and in the windows of the city above. As he 
looked one star seemed to be shining for him 
alone and in a flash it came to his mind that 
this night was Christmas eve. With the speed 
which is only given to thought, he was back at 
his former home, watching the happy faces on 
the streets, listening to the Christmas bells ring 
out the old, old song which the angels sang 
on that first Christmas which had dawned to 
bless a waiting world. “Glory to God in the 
highest,” the angels sang that day and now 
he seemed to hear the Christmas hymn echo- 
ing from the hills about him. Then he looked 
back at the city where the lights were glowing 
along her busy thoroughfares, and gayly 
twinkling from the little clinging homes on the 


slopes of her many hills. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Adios 


By HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER 


Riding the crest of the purple hills, 
Lost in a sea of sky, 

When the call comes back from a world of men, 
Thus shall we say goodbye. 


Your hand in mine, and the bridle reins 
Slack in the old free way, 

With lips breath-near, let us ride—nor speak 
What neither of us can say. 


Up to the rim of the world and back 
Home, as we used to do, 

With a hint of wind in our ponies’ manes, 
And love in the hearts of two. 


For youth must live, though the moment pains, 
And grief is a transient guest 

In hearts that turn from the open air 
Back to a bidden quest. 


Riding the crest of the purple hills, 
Lost in a sea of sky, 

When the call comes back from a world of men, 
Thus shall we say goodbye. 


My Vagabond Lover 


By JACK MARTIN 


I watched the blaze of wild rose 
Along the western slope; 

To me it was merely fragrance 
To him a voice that spoke. 


And all the while and everywhere 
The birds kept calling him; 

The vagabond light was in his eyes, 
But mine with tears are dim. 


Now always when the autumn winds 
Come singing soft and low, 

Beyond the outward hilltop road 
My restless feet would go. 


For tho I love our wild rose lanes, 
Our simple valley homes, 

My heart cries down those same far paths 
My vagabond lover roams. 
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The Desert 


By LUCIAN M. LEWIS 


Fare forth into the desert, 

If its inmost life you’d know, 

All alone, care-free, unhampered, 
To the beckoning desert go: 


Leave distracting thoughts behind you— 


If you seek it as you should, 
It will meet you, it will greet you, 
Just as though it understood! 


It may seem a little lonely 

When you meet it face to face, 

But did not the olden prophets 

Seek God in such desert place? 

You must kneel and feel the presence 
Of a Master Artist’s hand, 

Hold and fold the desert to you, 


If your soul would understand. 


Take this lesson from the songster, 
From the desert mocking bird, 
Which at night pours out in rapture 
Sweetest music ever heard: 

Out of sight amid the shadows, 
Hidden in some cactus tree, 
Caring naught for human plaudits, 
Pours his soul in ecstacy. 


It will doubtless mock and shock you, 
When the desert first you view, 
With its canyons. gaping, yawning 
At the never-ending blue,— 

With its mesas lined with boulders, 
Balanced as by magic slight, 

As though gods in sportive moments 
Here had piled them out of sight! 


Then the discord will confound ycu, 
When you view the desert life— 
Bitter sagebrush, bristling cactus, 
All well armed for constant strife; 
But when’er ycu see the furies 

That the desert gods may send, 

You will love them for their hardships, 
You will greet them as a friend. 


For they wage an endless combat, 
Just a meager life to gain— 


Winds that whip them, sands that rip them, 


Scarce a drop of blessed rain,— 


Blasts that burn them, storms that spurn them, 


Blist’ring heat and biting cold— 
Oh, instead of desert outcasts, 
They are armored knights of old! 


THE DESERT 


"Tis a land forlorn to aliens, 

From which God has turned His face, 
But when once you know the rapture 
It becomes a holy place; — 

Canyon walls with lights fantastic, 
Shading, fading in the blue, 

Painted o’er with mystic symbols, 
Spread in panoramic view; 


Colors splendid, widely blended, 
Azure mountains tipped with white, 
How they leave you and deceive you 
In the drifting, shifting light! 

And the sunsets, grand, majestic, 
That defy the artist’s pen, 

They will call you and enthrall you 
Till you heed that call again. 


Oh! the desert may be lonely, 

If you seek it in that mood; 

It may thrill you, it may chill you 
With its brooding solitude; 

But when ence you know the rapture 
That the desert-lovers share, 

It will hold you and enfold you 

With a loving mother’s care! 


The Shepherds waiched their flocks by night 
And found the star. 

So in the darkness there is light 

Where duties are. 


Belle Willey Gue. 
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The Land of William Tell 


By JANE NEARLEIN 


SIHE Swiss are a great people. Of that 
I think every one is convinced, and he 
who visits Switzerland for the first time can 
not fail to observe their matchless handicraft. 
They not only keep the best hotels in the world, 
and make the best cheese, clocks and watches, 
but they show themselves artists in the super- 
iority of their wood carving and in the massive, 
but pleasing style of of their architecture. Fru- 
gal, plodding, progressive, industrious, honest, 
and ambitious, are adjectives that apply to the 
“Switzers,” who occupy the picturesque Swiss 
cantons among the Alps. 

While a great deal has already been written 
of Switzerland and its beautiful lakes and 
mountains, there is still a great deal more to 
be said, and | sigh that my pen is not a brush, 
for I could then, perhaps, give a series of pic- 
tures of the lovely country and its people, 
which would bring you in touch with the life, 
customs and surroundings of the fair-haired 
race who boast of a descent that dates back 
to the time of the fascinating and mysterious 
Lake Dwellers; to a sturdy, homely, ingenious 
people, keenly alive to this progressive age, 
to a brave, loyal race who now so thoroughly 
enjoy the peace and prosperity which the can- 
tonal system affords them. 

Switzerland is as rich in legend and folklore 
as it is in its unrivaled scenery, and every city, 
town, lake and mountain pass has associated 
with its history a fairylike legend, often start- 
lingly improbable, but so interwoven with the 
surroundings, so naively told, as to be believed 
in toto, and always associated in memory’s 
archives with some charming spot. In Swit- 
zerland the historian, painter, and writer can 
never lack for material, and the geologist must 
find plenty to occupy his time and attention in 
describing the character of the high and lofty 
rocks, the glaciers and the mountains. 

From Milan to Lucerne by the great St. 
Gotthard line is a charming trip, and with 
one exception the most picturesque and varied 
line in Europe. From Milan to Chiasso, the 
frontier, the ride through the Italian lake sec- 
tion is ideal, for Como is seen in all of its love- 
liness. Then on to Lugano, and close at hand 
towers the lofty and impressive Generosi, the 


Italian Rigi. In this locale are the vast wine 
districts of the country, and at Bellizona, 
another locomotive is taken on for the ascent 
of the snow-clad Alps. So much is there to 
see upon all sides that Airolo and the entrance 
to the great tunnel are all too quickly reached. 
Slowly the train has climbed up the rugged 
mountains, through the gorge of Dazio Grande. 
one of the most awe-inspiring of ravines, and 
through which the Ticino rushes down in a 
series of pretty Cascades. 

Airolo, then presto! and you are in the 
tunnel for twenty minutes, coming out at Gos- 
chenen, having covered nine and a quarter 
miles, 6076 feet, below the Kastelhorn, under 
which it passes. All the world is familiar with 
this great feat of railway engineering, for at 
the opening, in 1882, the details of the work 
were heralded from pole to pole, and ten years 
of hard labor rewarded. So accurate was the 
plan that the boring, which took over seven 
years, and which was carried on simultaneously 
from either end, met to almost an inch at the 
finish. Most deplorable was it that the en- 
gineer, M. Louis Favre, could not have lived 
to witness this, the culminating triumph of his 
skill, but fate had decreed otherwise, and he 
died suddenly one day of apoplexy in the tun- 
nel, just eight months before his gigantic under- 
taking was successfully terminated. And yet 
I am sure that had he been permitted to choose 
the place in which to bid goodbye to this world, 
he would have selected this same St. Gotthard 
tunnel as a fitting spot in which to lay aside 
all care and trouble for eternal rest. 

From Goschenen to Erstfeldt the ride down 
the mountains by means of the many spiral 
tunnels is exciting and fascinating, and you 
are in a constant state of perplexity and doubt 
as to just where you came from and where you 
are going, for it is impossible to trace the 
way. Often you emerge from the tunnel 
directly below the spot where you entered it 
but a few moments before, and there is a won- 
drous multiplicity of turns and twists: on and 
on, each and every picture more lovely until 
the little village of Altorf is reached, and you 
are in the very heart of the Tell district, for 
Altorf is celebrated as the scene of the well- 
known story in the life of the hero, William 
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Tell, who, at the command of the tyrant Gess- 
ler, shot an apple from the head of his idolized 
son. The spot where the lad stood is now 
marked by a handsome fountain, the tree 
against which he leaned having been blown 
down in 1567, while the spot where the father 
stood is marked by a colossal statue of the hero 
in plaster, erected by the riflemen of Zurich. 
About a mile from Altorf is Burglen, the birth- 
place and home of Tell. Here stands a quaint 
little chapel, with frescoes of events in the life 
of Tell, and near the bridge over the Schach- 
enbach is the spot where the hero lost his life 
trying to save a child who was being swept 
down the stream during a flood. 

Some twenty-five miles before Lucerne is 
reached is the little Lowerzer See, and on a 
small island, called Schwanau, is a ruined castle 
which tradition tells us was the home in 1508 
of a wicked baron. To this castle he one day 
brought a beautiful peasant girl, whom he kept 
imprisoned in a tower. Her enraged relatives 
and friends stormed the castle, burned it to the 
ground, and killed the baron. Every year since, 
it is said, on the anniversary of his death, a 
terrific clap of thunder is heard among the 
ruins, followed by shrieks in the old tower, 
from which the ghost of the baron is seen fly- 
ing, pursued by a maiden all in white, until 
with a wild yell of terror he plunges into the 
lake and disappears. 


Lucerne is one of the most attractive spots 
to tourtsts in all Switzerland, and the hotels 
are always crowded the entire season. It is an 
ancient walled city, taking its name from a 
tower, in which in olden days a light was 
always kept burning. It is built upon both 
sides of the River Reuss, and connected by 
bridges, four in all. The two old ones, the 
Kapell Brucke and the Muhl Brucke, being 
most curious and interesting, the first one being 
open at the sides but covered with a quaint 
roof, to the beams of which are hung triangular 
pictures, some one hundred and fifty in all, 
representing scenes from the lives of St. Leger 
and St. Maurice, and from Swiss history. The 
Muh! Brucke, also covered, is similarly deco- 
rated with paintings depicting “The Dance of 
Death.” 


From Lucerne there are many delightful ex- 
cursions, the ascent of the Rigi, offering, as it 
does, a magnificent panorama of the Alps, 
some three hundred miles in circumference, be- 
ing especially attractive. The ascent is made 
from Vitznau on Lake Lucerne, or Arth-Goldau 
near Lake Zug, the former being the most con- 
venient and popular route affording finer views. 


The railway, run on the “rack and pinion” sys- 
tem, attains a maximum gradient of one in four 
and covers about four miles. The speed of 
running never exceeds this. Between the main 
rails there is a heavy notched rail which is 
gripped by powerful cog-wheels under the 
engine, and both engines and carriages have 
enormously powerful brakes which can instan- 
taneously stop the train if required. The engine 
is placed behind the car as in the ascent of 


Mt. Washington, and the carriages are open 
upon the sides, so as not to in any way obstruct 
the view, a simple roofing protecting the heads 
of travelers from the hot sun. Leaving Vitznau 
the train creeps straight up the steep slope, 
and the view of the lake begins to open up, 
while far above is seen the Hotel Rigi-Kaltbad. 
Stops are made at several stations before Kalt- 
bad is reached, some 4728 feet above the sea. 
Here many tourists stop over for a day, for it is 
a much frequented health resort, sheltered as 
it is from the winds. Here is a pretty chapel, 
St. Michaels, and close by it is a spring issuing 
from a solid rock called Schwesternborn, from 
the old legend that three handsome sisters were 
brought to the spot by an angel to find refuge 
from the disagreeable and unwelcome addresses 
of a rich old Austrian bailiff who lived in the 
time of Tell. The chapel is hung with votive 
offerings of quaint pictures. On the left wall 
the Dean of Westminster has placed a marble 
tablet in memory of his sister, Mary Stanley. 


On the summit Rigi-Kulm, the views are superb 
and unfold themselves in a series of never to 
be forgotten pictures. At Rigi-Kulm, the high- 
est point, there is a large and comfortable hotel, 
and one should pass the night there if possible, 
for the sunrise, if seen in all of its beauty, 
is a sight that is inspiring. An alpine horn is 
blown half an hour before sunrise, and its 
warning notes should be heeded, despite the 
temptation to take another forty winks, for the 
frst breaking of the dawn is not to be over- 
looked. Some are fortunate enough to see that 
curious phenomenon called the spectre of the 
Rigi, when the sun throws on the mist, rising 
up from the valley beneath, in clear and defined 
outline the shadows of the mountains, and 
those who may be on its summit, sometimes 
encircling them with a halo of prismatic colors. 


But whether this phenomenon is vouchsafed 
or not the panorama is beyond words, and must 
be seen if Switzerland is visited. As early as 
the beginning of the last century there -have 
been hotels on the Rigi, for the accommoda- 
tion of the pilgrims who flock there yearly to 
pray at the shrine of St. Marie zum Schnee— 
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St. Mary of the Snow—erected in 1690, and 
supposed to have a miraculous healing power. 


Another pleasant mountain trip is the as- 
cent of Mt. Pilatus, which takes its name from 
a legend of Pontius Pilate, who, the story goes, 
being banished from Palestine, after wandering 
all over Gaul, took refuge here, and at last, 
in a fit of remorse, threw himself into the lake 
below. The views are finer than those from 
the Rigi, and the ascent now quite safe. The 
mountain is looked upon as a sort of huge 
barometer by the Lucerners, for if it is hid by 
clouds in the morning, they know that the 
weather will be fine, but if the summit stands 
out bold and clear, rain will most likely follow. 

Brunnen, a fascinating village, with its old 
Rathaus and its curious frescoes, and the Kur- 
haus Axenstein perched high above the village 
on the Brandli; Gutsch, a hill behind the town 
with lovely lake views; Grutli, where one mid- 
night in 1307 thirty Swiss patriots met from the 
three cantons and took a solemn oath to free 
their country from the oppression of the Aus- 
trians: Kussnacht and the Hohle Gasse, where 
Tell shot Gessler after his escape from Tell’s 
chapel, and Immensee, are but a few of the 

Zurich, with its fine situation on the lake of 
Zurich, is most modern and imposing. Its 
streets are regularly laid out, its buildings mas- 
sive and handsome, and its shops quite like 
those found in Paris, London, or Milan. There 
is not very much to see, but the city in itself 
is attractive, the walks and drives delightful, 
and the environs picturesque. It is in this city 
that the traveler is more than ever impressed 
with the knowledge that the Swiss are as a 
class awkward and plain of face and figure. 
Soldiers, aristocrats, artisans and peasants lack 
grace and comeliness, and are strikingly out 
of harmony with the architecturally beautiful 
buildings, and prettily laid out parks and 
squares. Rich silks and brocades, made strict- 
ly a la mode, help the general appearance, but 
the fact that they are plain is undeniable, and 
though the eyes look cut at you from under 
masses of soft, fluffy golden hair, and a skin 
that is peach-like, the features are inclined to 
be coarse and the carriage lacking in elegance. 
More honest faces there are not all Europe 
over. 

They are blest with a sense of humor on 
occasions, as the following story will illustrate. 
It was in Zurich that I made the acquaintance 
of an exceedingly bright waiter. One day it 
rained heavily, and, kept in doors, | determined 
to spend the day writing home letters. I rang 
for the waiter on our floor, and requested pen, 


ink, and paper. I gave the order in my best 
French, and sat down and waited. In about 
a quarter of an hour he came back with the 
ink and pen and one sheet of paper and one 
envelope. I wrote my letter and then rang and 
asked for more stationery. This time he 
brought me two sheets and two envelopes. My 
letters were long, and I was soon out of paper, 
but, not liking to ask again, I waited until after 
lunch and then rang and told him to bring me 
a dozen sheets and put them on my account. 
When he appeared he had three sheets of paper 
and no envelopes, though I did not discover the 
fact until he had disappeared, so that I was 
forced to ring again for envelopes. My pa- 
tience was about exhausted, and | was sure 
that my French was wrong, when the gong 
sounded for supper, and I resolved to wait 
until the next day and then buy some stationery 
at one of the shops. I went to bed early and 
was soon asleep. It did not seem more than 
half an hour when I was awakened by a loud 
knocking at my door, and half asleep I crawled 
out of bed and stumbling around the room, for 
it was quite dark, found my bath robe and 
opened the door, expecting to find a cablegram 
recalling me to America. There stood the !ong- 
suffering waiter of the day before, and in his 
hand a sheet of paper and an envelope. “Did 
you ring for paper and envelopes?” he asked 
in French with a polite bow as he handed me 
the stationery, and I am sure that I detected a 
twinkle in his eye, as the candle-light flickered 
on his face. “Yes,” I said, alive to the situa- 
tion, and slamming the door I got back into bed 


just as the tower clock close by struck four. 


Before going over to Berne I paid a visit to 
Einsideln to see the great annual Roman 
Catholic pilgrimage, and I saw one hundred 
thousand pilgrims congregated there. The 
little village is often spoken of as “Notre Dame 
Des Ermites,”” and is made up almost entirely 
of inns for the sole accommodation of the 
pilgrims. The origin of this great gathering 
of people is, that during the reign of Charle- 
magne, a rich Count of Sulgen, named Mein- 
rad, and a number of the renowned Hohen- 
zollern family, becoming weary of the world 
and its vanities, left his palace on the Nec- 
kar, and came to Einsiedeln, then a wilderness, 
to spend the closing days of his life in fasting 
and prayer, and in the worship of a small image 
of the blessed Virgin, given him by St. Hilde- 
grade, the lovely Abbess of the church of Notre 
Dame at Zurich. Two brigands, learning of his 
retreat, and thinking that gold and jewels might 
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The Judge’s Double Romance 


By PERCY WALTON WHITAKER 


J UDGE WELFORD read the mining page 
of the “Journal” with great satisfaction 


during the brief recess. The Deep Shaft shares 
had responded to the finding of the old lead 
by rising thirty points in the market, which 
process had easily fattened his bank account 
twenty thousand dollars. Such facts are potent 
aids to human happiness, and he paid silent 
tribute to Schofield, chief engineer and man- 
ager of the desert mine, who had been ap- 
pointed by the directors on his own strong 
recommendation. 

He was disturbed from the pleasant con- 
sciousness of increased prosperity, by the call- 
ing of the next case on the docket: Phyllis 
versus George Rosely, for gross neglect. Ordi- 
narily, Judge Welford would have disqualified 
himself as incompetent to try the suit, for 
Phyllis Rosely was his own niece, though their 
relationship had been kept a close secret. From 
certain strong motives of his own, he allowed 
the case to proceed to trial. 

After a perfunctory announcement that the 
defendant had not appeared in person or by 
counsel, the plaintiff was placed on the stand, 
and commenced the story of her wrongs in a 
low, sweet voice. She was young and help- 
less. Welford leaned forward to listen. He 
could not help thinking what an adorable little 
mother she would have made. “She loves and 
clings,” he thought. Her lips curved wistfully; 
her cheeks were pretty pink and white, and 
her appealing blue eyes seemed to ask but the 
one boon of happiness. 

The Judge was deeply affected, for a reason 
not connected with the case, or concerned with 
dry points of law. A dormant chord in his mem- 
ory had awakened vividly. The court room 
scene faded away. He saw a little homestead, 
with an old-fashioned gable house, and a duck 
pond near the orchard; a lane shaded by lofty 
old elm trees, and a boy and a girl who played 
around the pond; the crows’ nests in the elms 
which they climbed, to peep in the nests at the 
eggs; his sister Dora, who grew to womanhood 
and married after he had come to the great 
West. And here was her daughter Phyllis, 
facing the wreck of her life in his own court. 
At this point in his thoughts the Judge com- 
mitted contempt of court, for he swore softly, 


and paid more attention to the evidence. 

‘And he seemed too indifferent to try and’ 
persuade me to abandon my suit for divorce,” 
concluded Phyllis, crumpling back in her chair, 
a little crying heap of acute misery. 

The spectators, disappointed by the lack of 
salacious testimony in the last case of the day, 
were leaving their seats. Judge Welford pon- 
dered for a moment, drumming thoughtfully 
upon his desk with a massive hand.. Vane Cal- 
vert, the polished young attorney representing 
the plaintiff, leaned forward to catch a remark 
from old Reynolds, the court stenographer. 

‘His Honor’s thinking it’s a shame, and how 
nice it would be to have them kiss and make 
up. Bet you he takes the case under advise- 
ment.”’ Calvert frowned at the unwelcome sug- 
gestion, and hastened to his client’s side. He 
raised his hand in a deprecating gesture as 
Judge Welford’s voice boomed through the 
room. 

“The decree is denied temporarily, and the 
case taken under advisement. And I should 
like to speak privately with your client, Mr. 
Calvert.”” Stepping down from the bench, with 
a courteous gesture he ushered Phyllis into an 
anteroom, leaving her attorney fretting in 
angry impatience. 

Upon entering the room Phyllis sat deject- 
edly in a chair which her uncle had placed 
near the open window. He began to talk of 
the gravity of the step she had taken, and the 
beauty of a possible reconciliation. His voice, 
low and deep, vibrated with strong, earnest 
feeling, and she listened eagerly. 

“If you had only consulted me, Phyllis, in 
time, I should have advised you not to come 
into court. Only last night I learned your case 
was down on my docket, and | immediately 
telephoned you not to let your lawyer or any 
one know of your relationship to me. I have a 
horror of newspaper notoriety.” 

“I suppose that I was in fault, too,” she ad- 


mitted reluctantly. “But uncle, do you suppose 


that George still cares >?” 

“If he is still sane, my dear, he is probably 
meditating some painless form of suicide. 
That is, theoretically; I mean—in that state of 
mind,” he added hastily, noting her look of 
alarm. “But where is your husband now?” 
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“In Mojave, when I last heard from him. 
You know he is a mining engineer, and was 
trying to get on at the desert mines there. 
George is really wonderfully clever, but has 
never had a chance.” This tacit defense of 
the man she had sued brought a smile to the 
Judge’s face. 

“There might be a chance to do something 
for him; I am in mining, and the game has 
boomed since the war,” remarked Welford, 
and he seemed inwardly pleased when Phyllis 
clasped his hands gratefully. 


“I don’t really want to lose him,” she whis- 
pered confidingly. 

“My dear child, you're not going to lose 
him. You're my niece, and there'll be no 
divorce if George is a reasonable human being, 
and I'll make him one if he isn’t. But it must 
be kept quiet, for those horrible sensational 
yellow sheets would have crash headlines, if 
they nosed on the inside of this affair,”” and 


the Judge shuddered at the idea. 


Calvert had been waiting all this time for 
his client’s return. Though his fees had been 
paid in advance, in common decency he could 
not go away. He heard the murmur of voices 
through the closed door, and once a gay little 
laugh rang out. It was the only time he had 
heard his client laugh, since she came to Los 
Angeles. A minute later Phyllis walked into 
the court room, smiling radiantly. She shook 
hands with Calvert cordially. 

“T find that I shall not require your services 
any longer, Mr. Calvert,” she said happily, 
and walked out, leaving the astonished attorney 
alone. 


Calvert related the details to Reynolds when 
they dined together that evening. 

“That little woman came here after a lover's 
quarrel that should have ended with a dozen 
kisses, but she doesn’t know much of life,” 


he concluded. 
“Why didn’t you advise her to make up?” 


“IT can’t turn away bread and butter. My 
business is to get my clients whatever they 
want,” retorted Calvert. 


While Calvert and Reynolds talked over the 
Rosely case, Judge Welford made his first 
move, by sending a telegram to Schofield, man- 
ager of the Deep Shaft mine: “Find George 
Rosely, Mojave. Mining engineer. Try him 
out.” The moaning wires carried the Judge’s 
command over desert and mountain, to the 
mine, far back in the Tehachapi Range. 
After sending this message, satisfied that it 
would keep Rosely employed and out of the 


way until his plans worked out, Welford strolled 
home to his hotel. 

During the next few weeks Phyllis lived 
quietly at her boarding house in Hollywood, 
She spent most of her time in quiet, healthful 
walks. Her suspense increased as the days 
drifted by, but Welford had _ insisted that 
George be given a chance to work himself into 
a safe financial position. | 

Schofield reported progress in the matter at 
the end of the month to Judge Welford, stat- 
ing that he had found Rosely and placed him 
in charge of a shift at the mine. In a second 
report he described the engineer as “full of 
speed and already well worth his salary to the 
company,” at which appraisement the Judge 
nodded his satisfaction as he read. 

At the end of the second month Phyllis’ 
impatience became acute, and early one morn- 
ing she walked into the Judge’s downtown 
office. 

“Uncle John, 1 want to go to my husband 
now,” she said firmly. 


“| have a better plan than that, for he shall 
come to you,” he replied, smiling kindly. “T'll 
dictate the letter at once,” and _ two days later 
Schofield received news that the company had 
acquired a property far back in the Sierra 
Madre Range. Rosely was ordered to go there 
and take charge at once, and it was explicitly 
stated that there would be no time to visit 
Los Angeles until later. The manager knew 
that the Madre property lay forty miles back 
of the orange country and that Rosely would 
pass through the city, so the latter part of the 
order puzzled him. He telegraphed at once: 
“Order received. Rosely on 12 tonight. Sorry 
to lose him.” 


Judge Welford called on his niece that night, 
and found her wistfully impatient for news. He 
resolved to carry out his plans at once. 


“IT want you to come out with me tonight, 
Phyllis, for I’ve something to show you.” 

“Very well, uncle, whatever you think is 
best,” she answered and after putting on her 
wraps, she stepped into the car. As they sped 
down Sunset Boulevard, he told her of 
George’s appointment as engineer of the Madre 
mine, which brought a flush of pleasure to her 
face. The car rolled rapidly through the down- 
town streets, and stopped at the door of a cafe 
famous for its colorful gaiety and entertainers. 

Phyllis had always lived simply, but woman's 
natural love of luxury was gratified as they en- 
tered the beautiful dining room. Many of the 
guests wore evening dress, and her eyes were 
delighted with the rich crimson carpets and the 
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heavy plate mirrors which lined the room. The 
place seemed almost Oriental in richness of fur- 
nishing, but the guests interested her most. 

“This place caters to wealthy patrons who 
have lived in the great cities of the world,” 
remarked the Judge when they had selected a 
table. 

“They look the part. What do you suppose 
that dainty little girl does; the one with the 
face of an angel?’’ asked Phyllis. admiringly. 

“Girl!” She's easily thirty-five, though 
wonderfully youthful. She’s a_ well-known 
actress, and is bringing her fourth action for 
divorce. Her husband is putting up the 
money, for they are tired of each other.” 

“It shouldn’t be allowed,” said Phyllis, 
primly. 

“Of course not,”” answered the Judge, smil- 
ing. “That tall brunette,” he resumed, “the 
one at the next table to angel-face, is the wife 
of a millionaire’s son. She married him for 
money, and when his family refused to support 
them, and stopped his allowance, she aban- 
doned the ship.” Phyllis looked shocked and 
horrified, which seemed to please the Judge 
greatly. “Some of the others are women whose 
names are chronicled in the fashionable col- 
umns of society papers. They were unfortu- 
nate in their marriages probably, but in some 
cases it was the man who wooed misfortune. 
Among the rest are many women of broken 
lives, dedicated to the will-o’-the-wisp—pleas- 
ure. 

“Come, uncle, let’s go, for I have seen 
enough; it’s just awful to think of. You have 
been so good to me,” exclaimed the girl im- 
pulsively. 

“Tut, little lady! The Judge is good, but 
don’t take him away, for he’s my friend too,” 
and Phyllis felt her hand gently clasped. A 
beautiful woman of thirty stood by their table, 
smiling down at her with such friendliness, 
there seemed nothing strange in speaking with- 
out introductions. 

“Mrs. Filhaut, this is Mrs. Rosely, the young 
lady I spoke about at our last meeting,” said 
the Judge. 

“He’s the best friend on earth, and has re- 
stored my happiness,” said Phyllis, warmly. 

“He’s had something to do with mine also,” 
replied Mrs. Filhaut, smiling. “And this hap- 
piness game is a good one to play; count me in 
on that, if the Judge needs an assistant.” 

“Well, perhaps I shall need you, and the 
position is yours, Elenor. But mind you, no 
gossip; we must have nothing in the papers. 
You know how sensitive I am to notoriety,” 


replied Welford warningly, and his kind smile 
illuminated his face. Phyllis wondered at his 
using the lady’s first name, and, true to the 
sex instinct for match making, thought what 
a nice pair they would make. Mrs. Filhaut’s 
eyes were wonderful in depth and softness, 
and the younger woman looked at her admir- 
ingly. Her speculations were forgotten almost 
immediately, however, after the Judge’s next 
remark. 


“I shall take Mrs. Rosely out to the Madre 
mine tomorrow, and perhaps you would like 
to come with us?” 

“It would be delightful, but my dressmaker 
positively commands my appearance, and she 
is the most complete autocrat I have ever met. 
She has a waiting list of fashionables,” an- 
swered Mrs. Filhaut, with regret. “It may be 
possible to follow in my own car later in the 
day, John,” she added. This time Phyllis was 
positive that a look of understanding flashed 
between them. 

“You've got a secret you're hiding from me; 
I believe you are engaged|” she cried mer- 
rily. 

“Positively, your guess is just a little out, 
Phyllis,” said the Judge, teasingly, and they 
both laughed without embarrassment. Mrs. 
Filhaut rejoined her friends after this passage, 
and Judge Welford took his niece home. 

He called for her promptly at ten the next 
morning, and Phyllis leaned happily back 
against the soft cushions of the car. They sped 
rapidly through Eastlake Park out on to the 
highway. In half an hour they glided along 
the Foothills Boulevard, flashing past miles of 
golden orange groves, and the girl’s delight 
grew fast at the speeding miles. The Judge 
had said firmly that he had determined there 
would be a reconciliation that day, and that the 
avid sensational press would learn nothing of 
it—it would be a blank to them. 

Beyond Glendora the car turned abruptly 
into a steep mountain road which climbed and 
crossed deep canons. Up and ever up, for many 
miles. They passed the sweet smelling pines, 
and climbed the next range into the chaparral 
country. A sharp turn on the crest of the 
ridge brought them suddenly among the mine 
buildings. A man stepped out from the com- 
missary and spoke respectfully to the Judge. 

“Has Mr. Rosely arrived yet, Wilson >” asked 
Welford. 


“Yes, Judge: he came late last night, and 
is over the bridge somewhere looking at the 
outcroppings. He ought to be back most any 
time, and you had better wait in the office.” 
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The Judge helped Phyllis out of the car, and 
patted her hand reassuringly as they walked 
up the hill path. The engineer’s office stood 
apart from the mine houses, nearly one hun- 
dred yards up the slope. 

“Cheer up, little girl! I am determined that 
everything shall turn out well. I have pre- 
pared a wonderful little homily for that erring 
young man. And remember, I very seldom 
lose a case,” said the Judge, cheerily and with 
great firmness, as they entered the office. 

The door of the inner room was closed, and 
Phyllis walked over to the window to hide her 
emotion. She wanted to watch the path for 
her husband. She gazed, awed by the wildness 
of the country to the north. Ridge after ridge 
of chaparral and canons, and beyond, gaunt, 
jagged peaks raised to the skyline in endless 
series of ranges. 

“Now I’m all ready for him, Phyllis—just 
you leave it all to me,” said the Judge, step- 
ping to her side. Phyllis turned, smiling a 
little wistfully, for Judge Welford’s nervous- 
ness exceeded her own. A faint scream startled 
him. The inner door had opened, and a dark- 
eyed, broad-shouldered young man stood star- 
ing at them, plainly amazed. It was George 
Rosely, and he had been in the other room 
when they arrived. The Judge had ample time 
to gauge the young man, for Phyllis had rushed 
into his arms, and he held her tightly as they 
murmured together. He discarded his homily 
and all other words, finding a vocal vent by 
laughing happily. 

“T'll just inspect the mine’ for a_ while, 
Rosely,” he said, and opened the door, doubt- 
ing whether they had heard him. But the 
sudden appearance of Mrs. Filhaut prevented 
him from leaving. Phyllis dragged her husband 
forward and presented him proudly, while 
everybody talked and laughed. 

“T guess that it’s a little too late to help, but 
things have worked out very nicely without me. 
John, dear, we have troubles of our own. Have 
you seen the papers today?” 


“No, Elenor, we have kept everything secret, 
thank God; there’ll be no sensation about this,” 
the Judge answered. 


“Look, John!” The Judge took the paper, 
and they all laughed merrily at his look of 
dismay. In one column appeared a glowing 
account of the Rosely reconciliation, with a 
warm tribute to Judge Welford for guiding 
his beautiful niece back to her husband and 
everlasting happiness. 


“That’s not all, John dear,” said Mrs. 
Filhaut, laying a tender hand on his shoulder. 
On the front page, in glaring headlines, they 
read: “Secret Marriage of Judge Welford 
and Beautiful Tourist. Knot Tied in Bakers- 
held.” Then followed a romantic account of 
a two hundred mile ride in a fast car after 
night, and how the Judge’s identity had been 
hidden under the plain signature of John Wel- 
ford. There were photographs and _ superla- 
tive descriptions of the bride’s beauty; also 
a vivid picture of a jolly Justice roused from 
his sleep to perform the ceremony, and the 
whole illustrated with an amazing sketch en- 
titled, “The Mad Speed Monster Dashing 
Through the Murk of Night with the Elopers.” 


“And we were married secretly to escape 
comment in the papers,” sighed Mrs. Welford. 
The Judge’s eyes twinkled; he laughed heartily. 


“The reporters are omnipotent, and anything 
omnipotent justifies itself,” he said judicially. 
“T’ll resign from the bench and give some young 
lawyer a chance. Rosely, we’re going on our 
honeymoon. If you want a week’s vacation, 
take it; I leave everything in your charge.” 


They looked back as Mrs. Welford’s car car- 
ried them away. Phyllis and her husband were 
standing by the window looking solemnly out 


‘at the wonderland of canons and mountains. 


“Together means a good deal,” said the 
Judge to his beautiful wife. 

“Everything worth having,” she 
gently. 


replied 


Song 


By R. R. GREENWOOD 


Out of the hush of the misty dawn, 

Out of the vision of pearl and rose, 

Over the dew-washed fields forlorn, 

My song on its distant journey goes. 
Threading the sea of the silver mist, 

Winging the lanes of the deepening blue, 

Far through the hours that the morning kissed, 
Far to the twilight’s dream—and you. 


Chile the Bountiful 


(Our Sister Republic) 
By CAPT. E. ARMITAGE McCANN 


ENTIONING Chile to most people conjures 
up a picture of a wild country, some- 
where near the South Pole, inhabited by a 
mixture of savage Indians and semi-civilized 
Spanish. 
Truly, it is not so very long since this was 
a more or less correct picture, since the Spanish 
in their quest for gold were continually at war 
with the untamable and occasionally cannibal 
Auracanian and other Indian tribes, and even 
now the southermost. parts are chiefly inhabited 
by entirely uncivilized Patagonians, Fuegians 
and others, who spend a miserable existence 
without clothes or shelter, living on shellfish 
and dead seals; in times of particular distress 
killing off the old women rather than the dogs 
because “Doggie catch otter, old woman no.” 
But ever since September 18, 1810, when 
Chile declared its independence from the 
Spanish Crown and became a republic under 
a “Junta Guberuativa,” it has progressed by 
leaps and bounds. The republicans adopted a 
kindly policy instead of cruelty towards the 
natives, so that they and the government with 
the British capitalists, who went to work the 
industries, have lived in amity ever since. At 
that time the population was estimated to be 
under 400,000, whereas it is now over 4,000- 


000, an enormous increase for 100 years. 


Three wars have in this period disturbed 
the peace of the country, one civil war in 1891, 
one against the Confederation of Peru and 
Bolivia in 1836, and again with these countries 
from 1879 to 1881. In each case Chile was 
victorious, in the latter taking by storm Lima, 
the Capital of Peru. The echoes of this, which 
was a boundary war fomented by Spain, jealous 
of the progress of her lost territories, is still 
echoing in Washington, where our government 
is endeavoring to arbitrate the boundary ques- 
tion. Both Peru and Chile claim the port of 
Arica (at present Chilean by conquest) while 
Bolivia desires it as an outlet to the sea. 

Chile is peculiar in that it has length almost 
without breadth, being 2629 miles long with 
but an average width of 100 miles. So that, 
as it extends from 18 to 56 degrees south, it 
has a large range of climate, practically all of it 


being on the western slope of the Andes Moun- 
tains and composed of land that has risen from 
the sea and is still doing so. 

The northern parts, containing the valuable 
nitrate of soda beds, is torrid and waterless; 
the southern section is black aad inhospitable, 
though mostly well wooded; but in the cen- 
tre, in the neighborhood of Santiago, the capi- 
tal, the climate is temperate with an abun- 
dance of rain and sunshine, so that Valpa- 
raiso, or the Vale of Paradise, is not an un- 
suitable name for the chief seaport. 


It is considered by historians that the pro- 
gress of this country is greater than that of any 
other, some even going so far as to declare 
that, in years to come, this will be described 
as the Chilean era, and there is no reason why 
this prosperity should not continue and in- 
crease indefinitely, as the land is rich in min- 
erals, the most important of which is the nitrate 
of soda (used for fertilizer and explosive mak- 
ing) of which the annual export is some 
2,000,000 tons annually, valued at $35,000,- 
000. Copper comes next with 42,000 tons; 
then there are rich deposits of silver, gold, 
coal, iron, iodine, borate, sulphur and guano. 

Agriculture, the backbone industry of any 
country, is in a flourishing condition and enor- 
mous quantities of cattle, horses and sheep 
roam over the plains and hills, while all kinds 
of cereals are grown for home consumption and 
export. 

Fruit growing is carried on on a large scale, 
many of the fruits, as are potatoes, being 
indigenous to the country. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the 
seed stones which started the peach growing 
industry of California came from the garden 
of Mrs. Cutts in Valparaiso, and that now after 
all these years, Chile has commenced to export 
their choice dessert fruit to the New York 
market, this being made possible by the fast 
refrigerator ships now running there via Pan- 
ama, and profitable—because, their autumn 
being our spring, these fruits arrive here “out 
of season.” 

The opening of the canal makes a great dif- 
ference to Chile and Peru, as it obviates the 
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distressing and frequently hazardous voyage 
around Cape Horn or through the Straits of 
Magellan, so that one can now go from New 
York to Valparaiso in about eighteen days of, 
as a rule, continuously fine weather; from 
there the absorbingly interesting journey to 
Buenos Ayres can be taken by the Transandine 
Railway, which ascends precipitous mountains, 
climbs zigzag over apparently unsurmountable 
eminences, creeps along by the side of ravines, 
and enters tunnels which, in the savage scenery 
of the Andes, suggest the entrance to Hades. 
The trains appear to crawl like flies over the 
stupendous rocks, and passengers who gaze out 
grow sick and dizzy at the prospects of ravine 
and mountain which the journey affords. 


At Cumbre, the highest point to which the 
railway goes, some 12,000 feet above sea level, 
stands a colossal statue of Christ, marking the 
frontier with Argentina. This statue, made 
from cannon captured during the Paraguayan 
wars, was placed there to commemorate the 
treaty of peace between the two republics, as 
a sign that never more should there be war 
between them. 

From Buenos Ayres one can obtain a fast 
boat to Europe or back to this country. 


Going Ashore at Valparaiso 

One can not everywhere walk aboard or 
ashore from a ship as comfortably as in Amer- 
ican ports. In Valparaiso, Chile, for instance, 
the ship lies to the buoys out in the bay and is 
met by a fleet of boats, rowing and motor, 
which for a fee take one ashore with one’s 
baggage. These fleteros, as they are called, 
are very numerous. When a passenger ship 
arrives, the police boat keeps them back until 
the officials have cleared the ship, when on the 
blowing of its whistle, they make one mad rush 
for the gangway and swarm aboard like a 
howling mob of unkempt maniacs. 


As there are no longitudinal railways, all 
coastal travel is done by ship, so these fleteros 
are useful, but they do need, for the credit 
of the country, more organizing and restraining. 
Loading Silver Ore to Make Silver Dollars 

Bolivia, one of the tropical Andean repub- 
lics, is among the world’s chief producers of 
minerals, but has no seaboard, all of its im- 
ports and exports having to come _ through 
Peru and Chile. This is one of the principal 


points at issue with the conferences between 
these countries now being held at Washington, 
with this country acting as arbitrator, 

‘Time was when the natives made their own 
silver and goldware, and very beautiful it was, 
but these are countries of lost civilization and 
forgotten arts. 

Corn in Chile 

In this country we eat corn in more different 
ways than in most others. In Europe it js 
used only as corn flour (corn starch) and 
recently a little as sweet corn. There is not 
enough sun there to ripen it, and it is only in 
warm corners that one can grow green corn. 
In England it is called Indian corn, or maize. 
Corn there means wheat. 

In South Africa, besides the imported corn 
flour, it is only eaten coarsely ground as a por- 
ridge called mealie pap; this is the staple diet 
of the natives, and is all you get when you go 
to jail. [his country both grows and imports it. 

Australia grows and exports a great deal, but 
does not eat much. 

In South America, however, it is an impor- 
tant item of consumption as well as export, 
and here, especially in Chile. they have a dif- 
ferent way of preparing it, which is quite nice 
and well worth trying. They take the corn 
and boil it with a little soda until it swells 
and opens cut, then boil dried peaches, chop 
them and mix the two. Wheat is also treated 
the same way, and is quite as popular, if not 
more so. Street vendors have this on a tray 
or stool and serve a small basin of it for about 
one of our cents. It makes a sustaining snack, 
when one does not want, or can not afford, 
a full meal. 

El Guasito a Caballo 

The itinerant farm laborer in Chile carries 
on his horse his bed, board and family, as he 
wanders from farm to farm doing a little work 
here and less there, just so long as he can get 
enough to eat and drink for himself and wife, 
but he is a useful chap when he does get 
going, especially in handling cattle. 

The town laborer, on the other hand, has 
to work hard for many hours a day, just be- 
cause he has acquired the urban habit, with 
a house, and must have his movies, and his 
wife has to have a silk dress for Sundays. 

These natives are of sturdy and intelligent 
Araucanian Indian strain; many of them have 
Spanish blood also. 
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‘Show Day at Folsom Prison” 


“When we cet out, we fool around—till we get in again; 

When vou think the matter over, we re a funny lot of men. 
But then we do a lot of good, as sure as we draw breath 

f it wasn't for the likes of us—the cops would starve to death. 


By WALTER J. NORTON 


O sang the convict comedian and one 


thousand piison inmates applauded his 
efforts.. 

“So you think you are an actor?” rasps out 
the orchestra leader—‘Who ever told you that 
you could act?” 

“Ah sure is a actor, boss—why, man, ain’t ah 
played all de ‘Big Houses’—Joliet, Sing Sing, 
San Quentin and kolsom—yYes sah! Ah sure 
has played ‘em all!” 

Show Day at Folsom Prison (California) is 
one day on which even the most serious minded 
of the inmates put away their grouch and the 
old and young—guards and prisoners—enjoy 
themselves together. 

The new auditorium was dedicated with a 
minstrel and vaudeville performance on July 
3d and 4th, 1922. 

The production was managed and played 
by prison talent. J. “Happy” Gordon and 
“Whitey” Best did not only manage the affair 
but carried important acts as is mdicated by 
the program. Gordon as interlocutor and Best 
as one of the premicr endmen, can be seen 
in the illustration below (Gordon, center; Best, 
extreme left) while the writer had the honor 
of occupying the end chair on the extreme right. 

Quite a great deal has been said and pub- 
lished, both for and against the prison show 
idea. It is held by some that motion pictures, 
baseball or amusement of any kind, only en- 
courages the prisoner in wrong-doing, as it 
makes his stay in prison too pleasant. Those 
of this opinion claim that when a man is re- 
leased that he is more apt to return to crime 
if he knows he has a pleasant place to return 
to if he is caught again in the net. 

A prominent district attorney once said to 
me: “A prison should be four walls—and 
nothing different. We send men to jail to be 
punished, and while there they should be con- 
stantly thinking of their misdeeds. They 


Note: “Big-House” is the convict slang for peni- 
tentiary. This article is by a prisoner and is the “low- 
down™ on a prison theatrical performance. 


should have to face the grind—-and then when 
they do get out they will be ‘more careful about 
breaking laws and getting back in again.” 

I give this man’s opinion only to illustrate 
what I’ve heard and read many times. Still 
there are other people who, fortunately for 
the confined man, think differently. To my 
knowledge there is not a prison in the country 
today where amusements for the inmates are 
not only permitted but encouraged. The fact 
that each state has in recent years made such 
things possible for its prisoners, should prove, I 
think, that the prison show idea is a success 
and 1s beneficial. Ihe old mea of leaving a 
man alone with his remorse, his imaginary 
cause for revenge, his mental morbidness—the 
many conflicting emotions that ere bound to be 
his 1f only permitted to brood and think—is 
wrong and Is an ancient, as well as a decided- 
ly short stzhted view. 

The best part of the prison show scheme is 
that it gives the pitsoner, if he is a participant, 
something constructive rather than destructive 
to think about and do. If he is merelv one of 
the audience it gives him something to look 
forward to, as do the local ball games and 
weekly picture shows. It also furnishes whole- 
some food for thought of something other than 
one's self, 

A man should not think too much about him- 
se!f or his past. We find here mm prison that 
such thoughts endangers hopes for a_ better 
future. A brooding man (be he cowardly or 
brave) is dangerous. leach your prisoners to 
smile and let them learn, if they will. that the 
genuine pleasures they get from wholesome 
amusements, while confined, are only the re- 
flection in miniature of those that are possible 
for them to attain later—if they conduct them- 
selves as they should when free. Let the 
the prisoner have a few of the little enjoyable 
things that he failed to appreciate or realize 
as enjoyable, during his busy misspent career, 
and he will probably deem the larger and better 
things worth trying for. 


| 
| 
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PROGROM RENDERED ON 
JULY 4TH, 1922. 
REPRESA MINSTREL AND 
VAUDEVILLE COMPANY 
State Prison at Folsom July 4th, 1922. 


GRAND OPENING 


MERRY MONARCHS OF MINSTRELSY: 


J. “Happy” Gordon 

Liberty, Evans, Campbell, Wignall, Dixon, Fleming, 
Pettinger, Ryan, Norton, Guiear, Apau, Throckmorton, 
Price, Davis, Nesbitt, Kelly, Gordon, Jones, Jordon, 
Canton, Salinas, Brandt, Saunders, Wilson, Toth, Best. 

“Tuck Me To Sleep In My Old “Tucky Home” 

“Who Discovered Dixie?” 

“In Candy Land With You” - - Wignall 
“On The ‘Gin ‘Gin, "Ginny Shore” - - Wilson 
“Pick Me Up, and Lay a sae in Dear Old 


INTERLOCUTOR 


Dixie Land” - - - Canton 
“Novelty Number" - . Gordon and Toth 
Special Number, “The Sheik” - - Robertson 


Introducing Premier End Men - Norton and Best 
“Battle Cry of Freedom” - - Best 
Introducing for the Girst time the ballad 


“Star of Mine” — - - Liberty 
Words and Music by F. C. Forrest 
“She's Mine, All Mine” - orton 


“Who Dixie?” 


OLIO 


1. Hammerlock Trio—Throckmorton, Schenk, Yorke. 

2. The Irish Chatter-box—“Doc™ Shannon. 

3. Billy Brown's Hawaiian Entertainers—Cartella, 
Fernandez, Apau, Wignall, McAlpin, Guiear. 
Hula “Girls’—Prieto, Ruis, Benurt, Brown. 

4. A Pair of Nuts—Wilson, (Red and Red) Brandt. 

5. Jones-Gordon & Co. 

6. Fifteen Minutes of Grand Opera—Salinas. 

7. Norton and Best—Norton and Best on a ranch 
out West, 

Where bard meets bard in an old barmyard. 


INTERMISSION 
ae Crusaders” - Represa Concert Orchestra 
Brown's Entertainers, Presenting Entertainment De 
Luxe—Kleen—Klever—Klassy. 


Cabaret - - - Bost 
Waiter - eer. - - Chester 
Entertainers—Wallace, “Miss” Wilson; Tillman, 
“Miss” Bennett; Richardson, “Miss Billy Brown; 
Guest, “*Miss”” J. Brown; Johnson Offutt, “Miss” 
Maxwell. Featuring “Madame” Wade. 


In the above program you will note that the 
names are pretty much the same as those you 
will find anywhere and my experience has 
taught me that men in prison (on the whole) 
are pretty much the same as the men I've 
met elsewhere in the world. Yes—just men, 
with all of the needs of men and with all of 
the faults of men; many weak, some more than 
others; but all decidedly human. 

All men have certain lessons to learn. Some 
are more difficult to teach than others. The 
majority, the more apt pupils in the school of 
life, are fortunate enough to learn outside the 
pale; while others,’ like myself, have figured 


wrong and we are detained for a recount and 
must check up under a more strict system than 
the rest. But many of us will “get there” 
finally, if we are permitted to continue to smile; 
and we think that we shall be, in spite of a few 
of our “long haired” brethren who rave of 
“four walls and dark age methods.” 

But to return to our main theme—the prison 
entertainment: 

The first night show is given for trusties and 
office men who cannot leave their work to see 
the day show. The show for the “main line” 
is on the following morning. This is the per- 
formance at which the local “hams” have to 


“do their stuff,” because nowhere in the world | 


is criticism more exacting than behind prison 
walls. If a performer does not make good he 
gets a fine “panning” from the crowd. 

These boys have been all over the world: 
have seen every kind of a show there is to 
see. lhey want to see a real show, and it's 
best not to disappoint them. Remember it’s 


not like showing a one night stand, to move | 


on the next day to another stop. The prison 
actor takes his place next day in the quarry, 
or the shop, and he is going to hear for the 
next three hundred and sixty-five days just 
what kind of good he was —good or no good. 
The managers are “wise” to all of this before- 
hand and it follows that the very best of talent 
is selected. | Consequently the show is far 
superior to the ordinary vaudeville performance 
outside, as we have a great deal of talent to 
pick from right at our door, and because the 
members of no other troupe in the world would 
subject themselves to such a hard grind of re- 
hearsals as prison performers do. 


The last night performance is known as “The 
Free Show.” About eight hundred people at- 
tended our last one. This is another argu- 
ment in favor of prison entertainment. 


Not so many years ago it was considered 
unsafe to allow ladies to enter prison grounds 
as visitors while convicts were in the yard at 
work. If men had women visitors they had 
to see them in the reception room outside of 
the inner walls, and casual women visitors were 
only permitted after the general lock-up. This 
year not only ladies, but children—little tots 
of all ages—enjoyed our performance, and all 
were seemingly delighted. 

Not one joke was used that one wouldn’t be 
glad to have his own mother or his sister hear 
and enjoy. No one was insulted and it was 


gratifying to see a company of fifty-eight con- 
victs capable of conducting themselves as 
I would like to ask 


gentlemen—and doing it! 


-— 
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if such a thing were possible twenty-five years 
ago when entertainments in prison were rarely, 
if at all, tolerated. 

The prison show brings citizens into closer 
touch with their less fortunate brothers, and 
does away with the idea that a man is neces- 
sarily a ferocious beast simply because society 
finds it best to confine him until he finds his 
better self. 

The performance lasted three and one-half 
hours; the minstrel taking one hour. The 
“gags” were mostly local, good, clean puns on 
the officials and well known prisoners, with an 
occasional fling at some judge, district attorney 
or detective. All present were “good losers,” 
and big enough to take a joke as given, in good 
spirit. 

Some of the “boys” are old-time profes- 
sionals and the leading music publishers of the 
country gave us “Artist Copy Courtesy” on 
both the late songs and orchestrations. The 
ballad—“Star of Mine’”—was written by our 
orchestra leader, F. G. Forrest. Sooner or 
later this number will be published and judging 
by the “hit” it made here the song is sure to 
be a success. 

Parodies on songs were made by the premier 
endmen to fit the occasion. 

Number one in the Olio had to be canceled 
at the last moment, as Yorke, one of our acro- 
bats, broke his arm rehearsing a barrel-dive. 
Old “Doc” Shannon as “The Irish Chatter- 
Box” showed the same speed he did years ago 
on Vaudeville and Concert “time.” Brown’s 
Hawaiians led as a musical feature, and “Red 
and Red” are the “guys” that put the “Tre” 
in lreland. 

Imagine a dull, forgetful, English near-high- 
brow, of nonchalant mien, trying to get things 
straight in his new American surroundings, with 
no aid but the advice of a lumbering, corn-fed 
negro of the “coal pile” type, and you have 
the side-splitting skit of Jones, Gordon & Co., 
in a nutshell. 

“T was just on me bloomin’ way for a gallop 
when suddenly I remembered I had forgotten 
something, doncherno, and then, blime me, if | 
didn’t forget what I'd remembered I'd forgot- 
ten” says Jones. 

“Yo all say yo was gwine for a gallop, and 
done forgot somethin’, maybe you all done for- 
got yo hoss,”” suggests the helpful Gordon. 

Gordon featured the late song hit “She’s a 
— Job” and “put it over” in true Al Jolson 
style. 


Salinas in “Fifteen Minutes from Aida” 
added variety to the “bill” and the young tenor 


did himself proud. 


If you were a rancher and found a tramp 
hiding in your hay stack just after reading the 
news that a convict had escaped the big prison 
nearby and you recognized the trespasser by 
his picture in the paper as the wanted man, 
perhaps your discovery would at least interest 
you. But if the tramp in turn recognized you 
as one of his former cellmates and prison 
cronies, I'll venture that the situation would 
become somewhat tense. It would also afford 
you a chance for a prolonged exchange of con- 
fidence as it did “Norton & Best, On a Ranch 
Out West.” 


The after-piece was presented by our 
talented colored brothers. This was a cabaret 
scene and true to life. Buck and Wing dancing, 
jazz songs and “hops” given as only darkies 
can give them. The “Misses” featured on the 
“bill” are not “mis-outs,” “mistakes,” or “mis- 
fits,” but real “honest to goodness” female im- 
personators and by their work would make 
even the famous Eltinge “sit up and take 
notice.” This act was indeed “Klean, Klever 
and Klassy”—a snappy finale to a very snappy 
show. From the first rehearsal to the last per- 
formance Warden J. J. Smith was behind the 
project whole-heartedly. He asked for the best 
we had in us and we tried to respond. That’s 
the main idea—putting men on their mettle; 
testing out their self-reliance, and encouraging 
them in good fellowship it is bound to bring 
about good results! 


Once, not so long ago, the play “Alias Jim- 
mie Valentine” was given for the inmates of a 
certain prison. During the performance a little 
boy and a little girl sang. As these children 
stood there entertaining, | noticed tears trickling 
down the faces of more than one “old timer.” 
Some of those long term inmates hadn’t seen 
a child before that day for fifteen or twenty 
years, and years are long when there are no 
little children around. The music of their bab- 
bling baby voices brought blinding tears to the 
eyes of those caged men. 


It doesn’t matter how hardened a man may 
have become, if you can reach him through 
pathos or humor you have proved him human. 
Reformation for those who need it is more or 
less of a difficult climb. But many, who in 
spite of a rather hectic past, have still retained 
some few shreads of self-respect, would court, 
not charity, but a chance. In the meantime 
finding an occasional pleasant spot by the road- 
side, as we wend our way onward, inspires us 
to the attainment of better things. 
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“Well, kind frierids, we’re tuuly grateful 
rs That you like our little show, 
_ Our words are crude—but never hateful 
re Understand before we go. 
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“Life, they say is in our makin’ 

Mirth was meant for you and 3 

So ‘do your stuff’ ‘bring home the bacon’ 

Each and Everyone—Good-bye.” 
Curtain. 
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Making It Pleasant for Aunt Lydia 


By ISABEL F. BELLOWS 


RE you sure, my dear, that you re- 
member your Aunt Lydia perfectly ? 


asked the young husband of his still younger 
wife. six months after their marriage, on the 
day that Aunt Lydia was expected to arrive. 


“Remember her! Oh, yes—that 1s, it is a 
great many years since I have seen her, and 
| was quite a little child at the time. I am 
sure I should know her anywhere, though. She 
was so kind to my mother when she was sick 
for a day or two at her house, and to me. too. 
that I have felt as if I never could be grate- 
ful enough. Mother had a sore throat, and | 
remember Aunt Lydia wrapped it up in an old 
woolen stocking, and was so funny about it 
when mother remonstrated; and she let me 
blow soap bubbles in the kitchen. 

“Well. that’s all right,”” answered her hus- 
band. “But you are sure she'll like all these 
arrangements we are making for her? I am 
delighted to get the symphony concert tickets, 
and everything you want. But do you re- 
member whether she cares for music?” 


“Oh, Hugh, you wouldn’t care for a sym- 
phony concert, after never hearing any music 
worth the name? I am sure she'll like it and 
everything we do for her. Doesn’t this room 
look nice? And the dear little bathroom right 
out of it, and the closet with the rod and 
hangers in it? Isn't it lovely? And it is so 
nice to have my dear old Aunt Lydia for our 
first real visitor. Of course, there were Jacob 
and Mattie, and Will Burnham. Oh, and Polly 
Kuntz, but I don’t count them.” 

Hugh Elson broke into a laugh, very good 
to hear. ‘‘No.” said he, “it wouldn’t do to 
count them, if you want to call your Aunt 
Lydia the first visitor. But what were they, 
anyway >” 

“Oh, they are just friends,” explained his 
wife, “who came to see us; not what you 
would call visitors. You know what I mean, 
Hugh, so don’t tease when it isn’t necessary!” 

Hugh laughed again. “Oh, yes I know what 
you mean, dear; | almost always know what 
you mean, no matter what you say. I only 
wish I felt as sure that I, or even you, knew 
your Aunt Lydia. But here goes,” pulling out 
a little memorandum tablet. “The car to take 


you to North Station at eleven o'clock; three 
tickets for the symphony concert Saturday 
night, and perhaps | had better get the theatre 
tickets, too.” 

“If you have time, Hugh dear, that will be 
great! What did we decide to see 2” 

“Was it Arliss in ‘Disraeli,’ or Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘“Doctor’s Dilemma?’” said Hugh, 
meditatively. 

“Oh, Hugh, Arliss, of course; I am sure 
Aunt Lydia wouldn’t understand Bernard Shaw. 
She might think it wasn’t moral, you know, or 
something like that.” 

“She might,” said Hugh, “and it might be 
dificult to explain to her just what the moral 
was. I shouldn’t wish to undertake the job 
myself, but ‘Disraeli’ is sure. Is it the fourth 
or fifth time we have seen it? Never mind! 
The charm of Mr. Arliss’ acting grows every 
time we see him. | shall feel very comfortable 
taking Aunt Lydia to see him. Goodbye, dear. 
I’m off. | hope you'll know Aunt Lydia when 
you meet her at the station!” 

“You silly thing!” replied his wife, “of 
course I'll know her. I can almost see her 
now!” 

Hugh grinned a pleasant grin. “I hope 
you'll feel that way at the station,” he re- 
marked, and departed to earn his daily bread, 
an occupation in which he was _ rather 
successful. 

At the North Station that morning there was 
the usual assortment of people emerging from 
the train just arrived from the Northeast, and 
among the waiting crowd near the gate was 
the expectant hostess of the morning. One 
traveler after another passed her and went his 
way, but not one among them recalled the 
Aunt Lydia of her remembrance, and the long 
line was thinning fast. 

“What shall I do if I can’t find her>”’ thought 
the young wife, anxiously, when only three per- 
sons were left approaching the gate. One was 
an old man, and one a boy, neither of whom 
could possibly pass for Aunt Lydia. But the 
third, a little old woman with her head done up 
in a muffler, and carrying with difficulty a large 
bag—literally a carpet bag—two bandboxes 
and a bundle, and talking with some agitation 


to the conductor, who was striding rapidly 
along the platform, carrying his tin box and 
his cap. This person had not exactly a famil- 
iar speech, but one which gave the watcher 
pause. 

“Oh, that can’t be! that can’t be!” she said 
to herself, when the shrill voice and nasal 
intonations reached her, as the pair ap- 
proached the gate, near which she was waiting. 

“I never see anything like it,” said the pene- 
trating voice; “I asked the brakeman to just 
go with me and carry some of my bundles 
till I found my niece. She’s waitin’ for me 
here somewhere. I expected to see her when 
I got off the car, and she’d ’a’ helped me with 
"em; but he said he couldn’t leave. That was 
nonsense, with the train standin’ stock still in 
the station, an’ no brake for him to turn.” 

“Couldn’t you find a porter, ma’am?”’ re- 
plied the conductor, preparing to take a short 
cut across the tracks. 

“You mean one of them darkies in a red 
cap>” screamed the old lady, now almost 
breathless from the weight and size of her 
burdens. There was no longer any doubt in 
her niece’s mind as to her identity, and she 
sprang forward, 

“Aunt Lydia!” she cried; “‘is it really you?” 

“My grief, is that you, Elizabeth>” panted 
the almost exhausted old lady. “Here, do help 
me with some of these things. I never see 
such helpless men as was on that train! The 
only earthly thing they done for me was to 
take my things when I got off the train, and 
pile ’em up again on me as soon as I fell off 
the last step.” 


“T’ll help you, Aunt Lydia,” said her niece, 
hastily, perceiving that they were beginning to 
interest some of the throng waiting at the 
next gate, and as no porter was in sight she 
seized the heavy carpet bag and set off with 
her aunt in the direction of the waiting auto- 
mobile, followed by the interested and amused 
eyes of the crowd. 

“Here we are,” she cried, as the chauffeur 
sprang to the rescue. “Get in, Aunt Lydia, 
and make yourself comfortable. George will 
look after the baggage. Have you got a 
trunk 2” 


“No!” gasped Aunt Lydia, fairly falling 
into the car in the excitement and relief of her 
rescue; “I thought I wouldn’t bring a trunk. 
I hate to have my things out of my sight in 
one of them baggage cars. And they do bang 
the things round so when they put ’em on and 
off, that I knew my old trunk wouldn’t stand 
it. It’s a good trunk, too. It was my father’s 
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and made of the best cowhide, but I didn’t 
think it would stand the way they handle ‘em 
nowadays. So I put everything in these boxes 
and bags, and kept my eye on ‘em all the way 
down. The hired man helped me on the train 
with ’em, so I didn’t realize what a job it would 
be to get ‘em off. I thought somebody’d be 
right here to help.” 

“I’m afraid it all has made you very tired, 
Aunt Lydia,” said her niece, who had now re- 
covered sufficiently to be sympathetic. 

Aunt Lydia sighed: “I do feel clean tuck- 
ered out,” she said. “You see it’s thirty-five 
years since I’ve been away from Brackett’s 
Corner, and then we went to Brattleboro to a 
convention. Your uncle was living then, and 
he took all the care, and we had a real good 
time. I never ate better riz biscuit in my life 
than they gave us for tea, there. Dear me! 
I never expect to have such a good time again! 
But I’m glad to see you, Elizabeth, now that 
I’ve got my breath to say so. You're lookin’ 
real well, and I hope your husband’s well, too. 
How’s he gettin’ on in his business? They say 
business is pretty poor now. But I suppose you 
must be tolerably comfortable or you wouldn't 
ask your old aunt to visit you. What’s the fare 
up from the station? I ain’t goin’ to impose 
on you for that, because I suppose we'd have 
taken a horsecar, or one of them big electric 
things, I mean, if I hadn’t had such a pile of 
bundles and bags. I’m not such a fool as not 
to see that! Are we near the house yet?” 
And the old lady began to fumble in her ca- 
pacious pocket, which was equal to holding 
many things besides the old-fashioned leather 
pocketbook that was finally brought to the sur- 
face. 


“Don’t do that, Aunt Lydia,” exclaimed her 
niece, “this is our car. Hugh bought it not 
very long after we were married. He can 
drive it himself, but I use it when he is down 
town; I have a chauffeur from the garage 
where it is taken care of.” 


“Oh!” murmured her aunt faintly, sinking 
back into her seat and looking dazed. “l 
didn’t know it was like that. Why, you’re real 
well off, Elizabeth, ain’t you >” 

The young wife laughed. “We call ourselves 
poor, Aunt Lydia,” said she. “Most of our 
friends have so many more things. But here 
we are. George will put the bags and things 
in the elevator, and you'll be at home in a 
minute.” 

“What!” almost screamed the visitor, as she 
followed the laden George into the entrance. 
“You ain’t livin’ in a flat, are you? And do 
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you have to go up to it in one of them awful 
cages? I’m afraid as death of ‘em. Good- 
ness!” she continued, as they approached the 
elevator; “ain’t there anybody here to manage 
it for you? Don’t tell me we've got to go on 
all by ourselves.” 

“Why, it’s nothing, Aunt Lydia, it’s per- 
fectly safe. We all run it ourselves. Step 
right in!” 

“Ain’t there any stairs?” asked Aunt Lydia 
piteously, trembling on the brink of the perilous 
ascent. 

“Why, yes, there are stairs,” answered her 
niece desperately, “plenty of them. You don’t 
want to walk up four flights. You have to 
before you get to our apartment.” 

“Oh, my gracious!”’ almost sobbed the old 
lady. “I guess I can’t get up the four flights. 
What a place to live! But I suppose I'll have 
to go up the way you do. There ain’t any 
real danger, is there? I’ve read in the papers 
that sometimes these things fall into the cellar, 
and everybody’s killed!” 

“This one is carefully looked after, Aunt 
Lydia. Do get in.” 

So the poor old lady, now visibly trembling, 
stepped in, and took the perilous trip, with 
eyes tightly shut, and clinging to her niece, 
who was obliged to support her out of the car 
when they reached their destination. For when 
she arrived there she was in about the condi- 
tion in which the Queen of Sheba found her- 
self when she saw Solomon—there was no 
spirit in her! 

“Now you are all right, Aunt Lydia, dear,” 
said her niece reassuringly, unlocking the door 
before them. “Come in and make yourself 
at home. I know you'll love the view of the 
— Cambridge from your bedroom win- 
ow. 


Aunt Lydia sighed, and gave what might 
be called an evasive answer. “Is this your 
settin’ room, my dear? It looks real comforta- 
ble, and handsome, too, if it was not for such 
a mess of books around. I think a table clut- 
tered up with books never looks real tidy, but 
maybe you can’t help it. Does your husband 
have to have them for his work?” 


“Have to have them>” countered her niece, 
pausing a little to present a reason compre- 
hensible to her aunt why books should occupy 
so objectionable a place in their home. “We 
like books, and they somehow seem to accu- 
mulate. Come this way into your bedroom, 
Aunt Lydia. I do hope you'll be comfortable 
in it. It isn’t very large, but it’s conveniently 
arranged. Here’s the closet, and here’s the 


bathroom. Let me help you unpack your boxes 
and things.” 

“No, thank you,” answered Aunt Lydia 
firmly. “I'll attend to that myself, soon’s | 
get my breath. I don’t like anybody fussin’ 
round my things. But do you think it’s healthy 
to have a bathroom openin’ right out of a 
bedroom, Elizabeth? I always was told there 
was danger of sewer gas or somethin’ from so 
many pipes.” 

“Oh, not with modern plumbing,” replied her 
niece, faint, but yet pursuing. “And it’s so 
convenient to have all the hot water you want 
right there. I’m sure you needn’t be afraid 
at all.” 

“ft don’t know,” answered the old lady, quite 
unconvinced. “When your uncle had the bath- 
room put into our house, we was terrible afraid 
of it, and had it put just as far from our bed- 
room as we could get it. I guess if you don’t 
mind I'l] keep the door shut and locked, my 
dear, and stuff a little paper in the keyhole. I 
think it will be safer. You see, I never was 
one to open my window much at night. The 
night air is bad for my neuralgy, so I don’t 
want to be shut up tight with this bathroom 
threatenin’ dear knows what kinds of poison 
right next to me. You don’t suppose I could 
have a little pitcher of water and a basin right 
in here, do you?” 

“Why, if you want it, I'll try and manage 
it,” answered her niece. “Only I’m afraid it 
will take up a good deal of room. But let's 
put some of the boxes into the closet.” 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed her aunt, 
peering after her at the two cross rods with 
their row of hangers neatly suspended from 
them, “what in the world are them danglin’ 
things that fill up the whole closet? Where's a 
body to hang up anything >” 

“Right on the dangling things,” laughed her 
niece. “Haven’t you ever happened to use 
hangers? They keep your clothes in shape so 
nicely, and take up so little room.” 

“Strikes me they take up the whole closet, 
and are waitin’ to put your eyes out besides,” 
muttered Aunt Lydia, turning away in weary 
disgust. “Give me a big hook screwed in the 
wall. I don’t know what to make of all these 
new-fangled things. But ’tain’t your fault, my 
dear,” she continued, relenting as she saw the 
disappointment her niece could not keep wholly 
out of her face. “I’m dreadful old-fashioned, 


I suspect, and ain’t been about much. Maybe 
these things are more handy than they look.” 

Elizabeth took advantage of the melting 
mood to hang up and stow away most of the 
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contents of the bags and boxes, and even suc- 
ceeded in moderating her aunt’s view of the 
fatal bathroom before lunch—a meal of which 
the poor old lady partook but scantily, she was 
so bewildered and weary. Moreover, she 
thought she had taken cold in the train. 

“But I'll wrap my throat up in flannel,” she 
said, “and if you can give me an onion, I'll 
lay it on my chest, and I know that’ll keep it 
from amountin’ to anything.” 

“T’ll see that you have the onion, Aunt 
Lydia, though I’m not sure that there is one 
in the house. Hugh hates the smell of them 
so, that I seldom get them, even for flavor- 
ing.” 

But one was found, and Elizabeth was finally 
able to leave the old lady tucked up, looking 
fairly comfortable on the sofa in her room, and 
showing distinct signs of being sleepy. She 
drew a long breath as she sank into a cush- 
ioned chair in her book-cluttered living room. 

“What shall I say to Hugh?” she thought. 
“He'll laugh; but it is really no laughing mat- 
ter! It’s queer I didn’t remember. Well, 
there’s nothing to do now but just make the 
best of it. Poor old lady!” And she began 
to make the best of it by following the example 
of her equally exhausted guest, and falling 
asleep in the middle of a thrilling story from 
ia of the magazines that helped disorder the 
taDie. 


The afternoon passed quietly. The only time 
Elizabeth saw her aunt was when she went to 
her door, and, hearing the sound of what might 
by courtesy be called regular breathing, she 
opened it an inch and beheld her lying exactly 
as she had left her, on the sofa fast asleep. 
By the time Hugh appeared she had recovered 
her spirits sufficiently to bear with his amuse- 
ment, if not wholly to share it; and when she 
tapped at her aunt’s door to see what progress 
had been made towards a reappearance, her 
natural cheerfulness was restored. 

“Mercy to goodness gracious!” exclaimed 
Aunt Lydia, in answer to the second knock. 
“Don’t tell me I’ve been asleep! Why, it’s 
dark. I believe I’ve had a little nap. You 
must excuse me, Elizabeth, my dear. I meant 
to have set with you this afternoon, and had 
a real good talk. What time is it?” 

“It’s six o'clock. Aunt Lydia, and dinner 
will soon be ready. How do you feel? Is 
your cold any better 2” 


“Well, I guess it will be as soon’s I wake up 
enough to know anything,” replied the Aunt, 
cheerfully. ‘““There’s nothin’ like an onion to 
cure a cold, if you get it on in time. I'll get 
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right up and be ready before you can say Jack 
Robinson.” 

“I should be very glad if I could help you,” 
said Elizabeth, mildly, thinking partly of her 
aunt, and partly of overdone cutlets, and the 
cook’s frame of mind. 

“Well, you can’t,” snapped out Aunt Lydia, 
who also did not feel inclined-to reveal. all 
her thoughts; restraint of that sort always 
made her irritable. “You just -get out, and 
you'll be surprised how quick I shall come 
walkin’ after you. Has your husband got 
home 2?” 

“Oh, yes, he is reading all the books in the 
living room. I'll go and talk to him till you 
come. He hates to be interrupted when he is 
reading, so you had better come quickly be- 
fore he has time to get really cross,” answered 
her niece, disappearing through the door. 

Her light words had more effect than she 
intended upon her aunt, whose sense of humor 
was not her trump card. She hurried into her 
bright green Sunday gown with breakneck 
speed, took off her therapeutic throat wrap- 
ning, but at the last moment stood a moment 
thinking, before she opened the door. “I guess 
Ill be on the safe side,” she murmured; “T’ll 
throw my new knit scarf round my throat, and 
cover up the stockin’. It'll look real stylish!” 


Putting her plan into execution, she bustled 
out. After opening first the kitchen and then 
the coat-closet door, she finally found the par- 
lor where the couple were awaiting her before 
a fire of real logs that lent the last touch 
of home to the room. Hugh’s warm welcome 
reassured the old lady, who had felt a little 
in awe of one who owned a motor car and read 
so many books at a time, though she would 
not have admitted this weakness even to her- 
self. “It’s spiritooal food I’m seekin’ for,” she 
would occasionally say to a friend who found a 
novel interesting, ‘and not worldly truck,” and 
she would have scorned herself for being in the 
least impressed by the ownership of an auto- 
mobile. But we are all mortal! 


All went well till dinner was half over, 
though Hugh was seen to move uneasily in 
his chair several times, and once in a while 
to give a mild sniff in various directions. 
Finally he burst forth: 

“What do you suppose Maggie is doing with 
onions now? This room is filled with them.” 


Poor Elizabeth, who knew Maggie’s inno- 
cence in the matter only too well, stammered 
that one of the windows might be opened a 
little, which would make the odor less. 

“Why, it’s fearful!” insisted her husband, 
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looking about him wildly. “I never smelt any- 
thing like it. What in thunder does it mean?” 

“Oh, my land!” shrieked Aunt Lydia, at 
last catching the idea, “it’s my onion poultice. 
I had a sore throat I got on the train, and | 
forgot all about that you didn’t like the smell. 
I'll go and take it right off!” 

And, amid a shower of polite remonstrances, 
mosily uttered by Elizabeth, Aunt Lydia re- 
tired frora the scene, to return less fragrant, 
though not without some lingering aroma, to 
her arnused hosts. 

“Wrap the scarf closely about your throat, 
Aunt Lydia, so you won't miss the bandage. 
| hore it won't be bad for you to be without 
it, You must excuse Hugh; he was born so, 
and of course he didn’t know where the smell 
came from. If he had, he’d have died before 
he would have said anything, wouldn’t you, 
Hugh?’ and not daring to wait for a reply, 
as he looked like the poet Hafiz, who had 
nothing to do with penitence, she arose and 
wound the scarf carefully about the old lady’s 
throat, talking cheerful nonsense al] the time, 
until there was hope that* the incident might 
be regarded, by author and victim alike, as 
closed. 

The evening passed without disaster, and 
though a faint, unwonted fragrance lingered 
in the air, the only token Hugh gave of any 
knowledge of its presence was to smoke a few 
more cigarettes than usual. Even this resource 
had its limitations, as Aunt Lydia did not like 
the smell of tobacco, and did not approve of 
the smoking habit; so the smoker had to retire 
to the uttermost parts of the room, and breathe 
out his smoke thorough a partly opened window. 
However, by dividing the time judiciously be- 
tween the claims of onion and tobacco, and 
the respect due to age from youth, they got 
through the evening as Sir Toby Belch thought 
would be the probable case with the duel he 
had promoted—without perdition of souls. 


The next morning Aunt Lydia had quite re- 
covered, thus proving the excellence of her 
favorite remedy; but she declined to accom- 
pany her niece on a round of domestic errands 
that were necessary, saying that she had some 
knitting that she brought with her to finish, 
and she thought it was a good time to work 
on it. So Elizabeth went forth alone, and as 
often happens, was kept longer than she ex- 
pected at the over-crowded markets and shops. 
She returned a trifle breathless, and apologetic, 
and called out as she opened the door: 

“I have been gone centuries, Aunt Lydia. 
I hope you have been a good girl all the time, 


and haven't felt deserted;” when, to her dis- 
may, she saw that her aunt was sitting in the 
middle of the parlor in tears, with her knitting 
bag lymg useless in a chair, and unable to 
reply to her I:eht words other than by a sniff, 
and the application of a very large handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

“Why, Aunt Lydia!” she exclamed. “What 
has happened? Have you been lonely or 
frightened or anything? Are you feeling ill? 
Do-tell me!”” Her aunt gave a sniff loud 
encugh to rouse the whole neighborhood. 

“T ain’t sick,” she said gloomily. “I don't 
suppose I’m sick; but I’m perishin’ thirsty, and 
I can’t get a drink of water anywhere.’ 

“Why,” said Elizabeth, “we drink the water 
from the faucets, after letting it run a while 
to empty the pipes, which aren’t lead anyway.” 

“Well, I was just gettin’ ready to risk my 
life by doin’ that,” answered Aunt Lydia, “but 
I’ve always been told that the water that comes 
out of city pipes is rank poison, no more nor 

“But why didn’t you speak to Maggie in the 
kitchen, Aunt Lydia? She would have given 
ycu some water.” 

“Well, I did peek into the kitchen,” replied 
the aunt, plaintively, “and she wasn’t there. | 
s’posed she’d take advantage of your goin’ out 
to go herself. They tell me you can't trust 
hired girls nowadays out of your sight.” 

“I can trust Maggie. I know,” exclaimed 
Elizabeth. “She probably was doing her room 
or something, but she will bring it to you 
now.” And she touched the electric bell. 

“Oh,” said her aunt, “is that little thing a 
bell? I did go out into the entry way, where 
that big thing you called the switch board is, 
and I looked at it, wondering if I dared try to 
raise anybody by pushin’ one of the buttons. 
But I didn’t know whether I'd raise the police, 
or the selectmen, or the fire company, if 
tried one of them. I can’t say that if I’d been 
sure which one of them was the fire company, 
I wouldn’t have rung it, and taken a drink out 
of the hose,” she continued, cheering up per- 
ceptibly as Maggie appeared bearing the water, 
“but I didn’t darst to risk it.” 


“I’m awfully sorry,” sympathized her 
niece, “but if you really feel better now, let's 
look at this book of old family photographs and 
daguerreotypes. I am sure you will find some 
of your relatives among them.” 

Aunt Lydia was delighted. “Why, there's 
your mother,” she exclaimed _rapturously, 
“when she was a little girl, dressed in low neck 
and short sleeves, the way they used to dress 
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‘em then. I don’t see why any of them lived 
to grow up, with their bare necks and arms. 
She was a sweet, pretty child, and brought up 
to have real good manners, I'll say that.”” The 
occupation proved so interesting that lunch time 
came with unlooked-for rapidity. 

“Hugh is going to send the car this afternoon 
for us to take a little turn to see the sights, 
Aunt Lydia. Don’t you want to take a little 
rest before we go?” 

“I'd better get at my knitting,” was the reply. 
“IT don’t care much for sightseein’; it’s awful 
tiresome, and gives me a crick in the neck. 
Why don’t we jest sit here and talk >” 

Elizabeth’s heart went down. “Oh, it’s 
a lovely day, Aunt Lydia,” she said. “I am 
sure you will like to see the State House, and 
the Shaw Monument, and the Public Library 
and then go across the bridge to Cambridge, 
and look at some of the Harvard College build- 
ings. Or perhaps we might go to the Arbor- 
etum; it is pretty along the Fenway. I know 
you will enjoy it.” 

“Well, jes’ as you say,” responded Aunt 
Lydia, resignedly. “But I ain’t much for scen- 
ery. I went with your uncle to the White 
Mountains once, and there was a lot of people 
stretchin’ their necks in all directions tryin’ to 
see some particular mountain or other. It 
sounded to me terrible foolish. I didn’t care 
which hump I was lookin’ at, an’ I wished it 
wasn't there, so’s I could get some sort of 
a view. Shall we be back in time for me to 
do a little knittin’ before dinner >” 


“We can be back any time,” answered her 
niece patiently, “but we are going to the the- 
atre tonight, Aunt Lydia, so you had better 
be taking a little rest, instead of thinking about 
work.” 

“Tonight!” screamed her aunt. “Well, I 
don’t see how you live, goin’ on like this, jes’ 
as soon as you get into the house goin’ out of 
it again; traipsin’ ‘round from morning till 
night.” 

“Well, if you think it will tire you too much,” 
answered Elizabeth gently, but dreading a 
whole afternoon’s tete-a-tete with her aunt and 
her knitting needles, “we won’t go to see any 
sights. We'll just ride about a little while on 
quiet roads; everything is so lovely out of 
doors now.” 

“Jes’ as you say, replied Aunt Lydia, 
grimly, “but this winder’s good enough for me. 
There’s such a lot of passin’! I’ve counted 


seven grocers’ wagons since | sat down.” 
Three o'clock, however, found them in the 
car rolling along quiet suburban roads, glowing 


with the late foliage of autumn. Elizabeth 
could not at first resist calling her aunt’s atten- 
tion to any especially lovely or interesting point 
as they passed, but all of her efforts were 
received in such grim silence that she finally 
ceased, until they reached a spot where the 
waters of the bay spread out before them, 
sparkling in the sun. 

“Aunt Lydia,” she cried, “I don’t know any 
other place from which the bay looks so lovely. 
Don’t you want to lean forward a little, so you 
can look out of this window?” 

Aunt Lydia sat more rigidly than ever in 
her seat. “I wish I was hum to work,” was 
her only remark, and they finished their pleas- 
uring in almost unbroken silence. 

It seemed questionable whether she could be 


‘induced to go to the theatre that night, but 


Hugh’s genial persuasiveness won the day. 
Aunt Lydia, with an air almost of agreeable 
anticipation, and decorated with a venerable 
mantilla, so old as to give her a subtle air of 
distinction, sat near the stage. She was en- 
chanted by the “Scene in Venice,” depicted 
on the drop curtain. 


“Ain’t that handsome?” she said, not mod- 
erating her tones much for the occasion. “I 
think that’s a real handsome building, and 
them queer-shaped boats in the water are sorter 
pretty, too. That ain’t part of the play, is it?” 

“No,” answered Hugh, a little hurriedly, con- 
scious of the amused looks of the audience 
in the immediate vicinity. ‘‘No, that’s just the 
curtain. It’s nearly time for it to go up. Ah, 
the music is beginning.” 

“Band and all!” murmured Aunt Lydia. 
“Band and all!” and she sank back into her 
seat a little overwhelmed by the completeness 
of the occasion. Many were the questions she 
asked in her shrill voice, made more so by ex- 
citement. She was not unintelligent in grasping 
the main points of the play, nor unappreciative 
of the inimitable impersonation that has held 
so many audiences spellbound. Indeed, she 
entered into the situations so ardently, whether 
she perfectly understood them or or not, that 
the little party became uncomfortably conspic- 
uous as the play went on, until Elizabeth began 
to reflect in her inmost heart that it. was per- 
haps safer to have Aunt Lydia bored than in- 
terested. 


“You had better tell Aunt Lydia that it ends 
well,” she murmured in her husband’s ear, 
thinking what the effect might be of the sus- 
pense of the last scene upon her aunt’s vocal 
possibilities. Hugh obeyed, but by that time 
the old lady was wrought up beyond the power 


<< 
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of comprehension. She sat so still through the 
premier’s controlled anxiety, however, in that 
scene, that her companions did not notice the 
workings of her face, as the tears ran down 
her cheeks and made splashes on the ancestral 
mantilla. At last the moment came when the 
supposedly dying wife suddenly entered, smil- 
ing and resplendent, and very much alive, and 
then Aunt Lydia uttered a cry that filled the 
theatre. 

“There she is, herself,” she sobbed, “she 
ain't dead after all!” 

Elizabeth turned crimson, and Hugh made 
a motion as if to fly; but there was nothing to 
do but to assume an expression of stern detach- 
ment and sit still. In a few moments the play 
was over, and they lost no time in throwing 
their wraps about them and seeking the com- 
parative seclusion of the crowded lobby. They 
could not tell at first whether their aunt was 
conscious of her cry or not; she seemed rather 
exhausted, and was willing to support herself 
on Hugh’s strong arm as they threaded their 
way through the crowd to where the starter out- 
side was shouting the numbers of the waiting 
vehicles. She said hardly a word on the way 
home, but biscuit and grape juice revived her 
somewhat after their return. She nodded her 
head emphatically as they talked of the play, 
and of the power and charm of the clever 
actor who made it interesting. Finally Eliza- 
beth made a direct appeal: “You are glad 
you went, Aunt Lydia,” she said, “aren’t you 2” 

Aunt Lydia nodded still more vigorously. 
“Yes,” she said, “I’m glad I went, even though 
I did holler when I didn’t know what I was 
doin’, and I expect I was mortifyin’ to you. 
But I never see anythin’ like it in all my days, 
and never expect to again; for I’ve got to go 


home tomorrow, Hugh and Elizabeth. I ain’t 
fit for this life in any way. You've been real 
kind, both of you, and done more than every- 
thin’ to make me enjoy myself, but I have 
had as much excitement and goin’ about in 
these two days as will last me a year, and | 
can’t stand one thing comin’ so quick after 
another. Why, at home when we go anywheres 
we plan it for a long time beforehand, and 
talk about it for weeks afterwards, and some- 
how keep chawin’ on it till it’s real nourishin’! 
I can’t stand one thing after another like this. 
It makes me feel as if my stomach was out of 
order. Don’t think | ain’t grateful, Elizabeth 
and Hugh, but I’ve just got to take that mornin’ 
train—not the very early one, but the next, 
I can pack up comfortable, and 
take everything with me in your automobile. 
It’s certainly handy to have an automobile. 
I’ve learned that much anyway; besides a lot 
of other things. And now it’s comin’ Christ- 
mas, and goodness knows what hilarity you'll 
be gettin’ into. I got my pies to make and 
apple sauce to put down afore that, and I’ve 
got to go home and settle down to ’em.” 

And she did. Her niece put her on the 
train at the North Station the next morning 
with her bags and bundles piled up about her, 
and smilingly nodded a return to the energetic 
farewell waved throught the car window. But 
she sighed a little bit as she went about her 
accustomed occupations. 

That evening Hugh suddenly fished from his 
pocket three purplish tickets. “Look here,” he 
said. “These are for the symphony concert 
Saturday night.” And they both laughed. 

“Perhaps it is just as well,” he added gently. 

And there is no doubt that Aunt Lydia would 


have agreed with him. 


Memoriter 
By CHAS J. NORTH 


Once Friendship weaves her silken band, 
It cannot be by time or distance broken; 
And severed friends are bound by Mem’ry’s hand 
More closely by some little simple token. 
Then what more brightly lightens up the past 
With many kindly gleams of by-gone pleasure, 
Than old familiar names that still hold fast 
The shadow of the hand that o’er them passed, 
And twined forget-me-not and friendship into measure. 
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lreasure 
By GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


: When something in us delves 
a To unexpected depths of our own selves 

And, under dust of things 

i That we have done, strikes precious hidden ore 
= Of what we dreamed before, 
We give best, having dreamed, when others see 
A thing that starts for them a treasury. 


lhe Mountains 


By GEORGE W. BARTON 


I love to roam the mountains 
’‘Mongst crags and canons old, 
Their Alpine forests where the streams 
Run over beds of mould, 
To seek some walled-in valley. 
And tread the grassy sed, 
For my soul goes forth enchanted, | 


For all, all speaks of God. | 


I love to roam the mountains 
To hear their elfin play 
Such music never human hand | 
Can imitate, or may; 
To seek some canon river 
And beside it linger long, ; 
Beside its ripples, shallows light 
To catch its wonder song; 
To watch some leaping waterfall, 
Its brink perhaps ne’er trod; 
Their songs in every strain repeat 
The song, the song of God, 


I love to roam the mountains | 
"Neath the pine trees’ gentle sway, | 
And breathe the resin-laden air, 
Like incense, pure each day; | 


To seek some vantage view-point, 
And scan the vista broad, 
For its majesty enthralls my heart; 


It bears the face of God. : t 


The Bay Rum Industry 


By R. A. SELL 


HE old saying, “Anybody can start a 
loose stone rolling down a mountain, but 


nobody can tell where it will hit,” can be ap- 
plied to many things, but who of the framers 
of the prohibition law thought of destroying 
the only industry on the island of St. Thomas? 

It turned out to be a reacting affair; when 
alcoholic drinks could be had, no one thought 
of drinking bay rum, but when alcoholic stim- 
ulants were prohibited, the misuse of bay rum 
began and the prohibition officials found it 
necessary to make regulations that threatened 
the destruction of the business, the bankruptcy 
of the manufacturers and the throwing out of 
employment of several hundred people who 
knew no other trade, or any other means of 
making a livelihood, and that at a time when 
business was at the lowest ebb and when work 
of any kind was not to be found. 

The word “St. Thomas” on bay rum is like 
“sterling” on silverware. It stands for the 
best in the world. Bay rum was first manufac- 
tured in St. Thomas in 1858, and the superior- 
ity of St. Thomas bay rum has been recog- 
nized by foreign countries to such an _ extent 
that “St. Thomas”’ is an established trade name 
in Paris, London and many of the other lead- 
ing cities of Europe. This superiority is due 
to a speciai quality of the leaves of the bay 
trees (Pimenta acris), which grow on the 
island of St. John and in no other part of the 
world. This seems to be due to special climatic 
conditions, for bay trees have been taken from 
St. John and transplanted on St. Thomas, and 
other islands, but in every instance the special 
quality that has made St. Thomas famous, that 
superb quality, is lost whenever the tree is 
grown under different conditions. 


Before the war highly rectified alcohol (po- 
tato spirit) was imported from Germany, but 
during the war the importation of white rum, 
a by-product of the sugar industry, from Porto 
Rico, resulted in a better product than that ob- 
tained by the use of potato alcohol. In both 
instances, bay oil from St. John was used in 
the double distillation process. 

The war is over, so far as actual killing is 
concerned, but competition, the great strife 
that decides who shall enjoy the luxuries of 


life and who shal! eat the ciust and crumbs, or 
be reduced to actual starvation—that kind of 
warfare knows no armistice. No sooner had 
the restrictions been laid upon the bay rum 
industry, than vigilant competition began work. 
On the island of St. Lucia, an English posses- 
sion, a bay rum factory was quickly established 
and for a time it had remarkable success, but 
owing to the fact that they were unable to get 
the St. John quality of bay oil, it has not been 
able to take over the entire trade that has been 
established by St. Thomas bay rum. 

The following quotations from a_ scientific 
article by Mr. F. Hardy, chemist on the Staff 
of the Imperial Department cf Agriculture, 
which appeared in “The Agricultural News” 
of Barbados, shows the attitude of competitors: 


“The manufacturers of bay rum on a large 
scale in those British West Indian Islands where 
the bay tree flourishes, would appear to have 
come into the sphere of practical politics. The 
present trading difficulties that exist between 
the British Empire and the United States of 
America and its dependencies, furnish pre- 
eminent reason why increased attention should 
be given to the possibilities of developing the 
bay rum industry in the British West Indies. 
The supremacy of St. Thomas, as the chief 
producer of bay rum in the West Indies, might 
now be challenged and fought with more prom- 
ise of success than heretofore. 


“The restrictions that are enforced in con- 
nection with the importation into, and the con- 
sumption of alcohol-containing liquids in coun- 
tries belonging to the United States of America, 
and the strict supervision that is exercised over 
American industries in which alcohol is used, 
are bound to act appreciably as deterrents to 
the full development of those industries. 


scat 

No such hindrance to progress exists, or 
need exist, in British colonies which know no 
alcohol prohibition.” 


But the writer of that article does not admit 
that the failure to make a real substitute is 
the only thing that has kept the St. Thomas 
bay rum industry from complete ruin, while 
making the announcement that “the position 
of the industry in St. Thomas is much more 
assailable nowadays than ig the past.” 
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It requires 100 pounds of green bay leaves 
to make one pound (a pint) of bay oil. The 
leaves must be carefully gathered by hand to 
avoid injuring the trees; they are placed on 
vats with sea water and boiled so that the 
steam passes through a regular series of coils 
and it usually requires about twelve hours to 
run off a batch of oil. 

There seems to be some trouble in distin- 
guishing the lemon-scented bay tree Bois d’Inde 
Citronelle (pimenta acris, citrifolia) and Bois 
d’Inde Anise, from the true bay tree of com- 
merce. Both of these are quite useless for the 
preparation of bay rum. On the island of St. 
John, the true bay tree has been treated as an 
orchard crop and it is extensively cultivated. 

Bay rum consists essentially of a solution 
of bay oil in alcohol mixed with water, hence 
the origin of the “fifty-fifty” that really con- 
tained no bay oil. While formulas are more or 
less of trade secrets, the following gives an 
idea: Bay oil 33, orange oil 2.5, pimento oil 
2, alcohol 2000, water 1500, calcined mag- 


nesia 30. But real bay rum can not be ob- 


tained by the simple process of mixing; it must. 


be distilled, left to ripen and be redistilled. 

The first attempt at solving the problem 
without destroying the bay rum industry was 
an act providing that bay rum could be made 
of denatured alcohol, or that it could be sold if 
it contained a certain percent of salicylic acid; 
but it was very soon found that foreign coun- 
tries would not buy medicated rum from the 
dependencies of the United States when the 
unadulterated article could be obtained from 
other countries. This seems to be unfair dis- 
crimination, since it can hardly be regarded as 
contrary to the spirit of the prohibition law 
to export undenatured bay rum to foreign coun- 
tries where there are no prohibition laws; for 
in such countries all liquors are obtainable 
without restriction and there is no incentive 
for any one to drink bay rum, especially when 
it must be sold at a price much higher than 
the regular articles of drink. 
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The stories that are prevalent that users of 
bay rum as a beverage were able to extrac 
the bay oil by heating a spoon, putting it iy 
a glass of bay rum and letting it cool; that jt 
could be extracted with a hot nail, and also 
that it could be filtered out by raising the bay 
rum to a high temperature and filtering jt 
slowly through calcium and magnesium—all 


of these are discredited by the manufacturers, | 
who claim that in all such instances, it was not | 


bay rum, but a plain mixture of alcohol and 
water, the so-called “fity-fifty,” that led to so 
many arrests. 


To sove this industry, which means so much | 


to the people of this island, and yet avoid the 
violation of the prohibition law, has developed 
into a knotty problem that is not only taxing 
the ingenuity of the manufactories, the skill 
and expediency of the prohibition officials, the 
time and patience and energy of the Governor 
and his staff, but it is now before the President 
of the United States, and there is every rea- 
son to think that he will appeal either to the 
courts or to Congress—all this for bay rum! 

The following statistics are furnished by the 
Collector of Customs, St. Thomas: Bay rum 
exports for 1920 to U. S. ports, $11,711.00; 
to foreign ports. $76,772; total, $88,483. 
Total value of all other exports, $37,608.00. 
For 1921, to U. S. ports, $6,857; to foreign 
ports, $33,739.00. Total value of all other 
exports for 1920 as given on the same report 
is $37,608.00, and the 1921 exports were only 
$11,851.00. From January 1922 to May, 
alcoho] imported by Bornn & Sons, $19,273.00; 
by all other importers, $108,426.00. Bay rum 
imported by Bornn & Son, 9456 gallons; by all 
other exporters, 19,905 gallons. Total alcohol 
imported, 127,699 gallons. Total bay rum ex- 
ported, 29,361 gallons. 

I can not say which one is the largest, bul 
here are the four largest bay rum manufac: 
turers in the world: D. O. Bornn & Sons, 
A. H. Rilse, Virgin Island Bay Rum Co., St. 
Thomas Bay Rum Co. 
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Review and (omment 


NE hears on all sides the expression of 
@ the belief that one Joseph C. Lincoln, 


novelist, is by way of being a national institu- 
tion. As the reviews of his new story (that 
whole-heartedly humorous “Fair Harbor”) ap- 
pear, each one brings out the point that here is 
a novelist “whose name becomes a household 
word’’—to use the words of the “Boston Tran- 
script.” For some years Mr. Lincoln has 
been waging a mirthful campaign to cheer up 
his readers, and it is curious to note the wide 
diversity of types of humanity that welcome 
each one of his books as one of the pleasures 
of life. They’re up in his own New England, 
they’re down where the cotton grows, they’re 
out on the prairies, they're on the coast (East 
or West). There is a hearty spirit of fun, a 
sturdy upstandingness to such a novel as “Fair 
Harbor” as appeal to what are perhaps the 
most positively American qualities each one of 
us has. Hildegarde Hawthorne, in the title of 
her delightful essay on this author, contained in 
a booklet distributed by the publishers, happily 
expressed the thought that there is a “Joseph 
C. Lincoln’s America.” It is a sunny land, 
where mortals that are human clear through 
reside, where there is an undeniable division 
line between right and wrong, but where man 
and woman are seen in a kindly light that 
brings out the native humor resident in their 
characteristics and in their deeds. 


Some writers are born, and some are made 
—by pneumonia. Of the latter type is 
Gerald Beaumont, whose new book of stories 
of the race track, “Riders Up!” has just been 
published. He was for years a sporting editor, 
and then switched to a publicity desk in the 
executive offices of a big Western railroad. 
Double pneumonia put him in the hospital, and 
physicians warned him afterwards against office 
work. He took his typewriter to the hills, and 
turned desperately to magazine work in an 
effort to support wife and children. He was 
not feeling humorous, so he tackled sporting 
stories from a new angle, treating of the senti- 
ment and pathos that underlie the ball field, 
prize ring and race track. From that day to 


this, he has never had a story rejected, and 
he makes as much in one month as his publicity 
job paid him in a year. “Rah for pnev- 
monia!” is his battle cry. 


CLEMENCEAU THE MAN 


A striking depiction of Georges Clemenceau, 
who has just arrived in this country to deliver 
a series of addresses, is contained in the book 
by Georges Lecomte, “Georges Clemenceau, 
Tiger of France.” The author is an intimate 
friend of Clemenceau, and his description of 
the Tiger in action is of particular interest 
these days. 


Clemenceau, as an orator, says Mr. Lecomte, 
“has a horror of emphasis and of tumultuous 
volubility accompanied by great gestures. His 
terse, tense sentences go straight to the target 
like an arrow. They are not encumbered with 
epithets. Strong, short, stripped of useless 
words, they contain only the words necessary 
for the expression of the idea. Clemenceau is 
certainly vivacious and impetuous in his ges- 
tures. But he is one of those orators who, 
talking with his arms at rest or with his hands 
in his pockets, have their oratorical effect 
rather in their look, their facial expression and 
in the compressed energy of what they are say- 
ing. He walks up and down, master of him- 
self, attentive to the least motion in the room, 
never losing sight of the aim of his vigorous 
demonstration, even when he seems to allow 
himself to be diverted for a second by trifles 
along the way. 


“Another peculiarity of his character is, after 
the examination of a difficult affair or consid- 
eration concerning some ticklish debate, the 
clearsightedness in which he selects the essen- 
tial point upon which he must insist, and also 
the weak point where the adverse attack may 
well strike, and which it will be necessary to 
defend with the greatest energy. Then he 
fortifies it and masses his reserves there. Then 
with his cutting and yet animated voice he 
demonstrates, chides, demands. With all the 
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authority of his clever thought, he holds peo- 
ple bowed under the force of his arguments. 
At these moments you could hear a pin drop. 
Clemenceau straightens up, throws his head 
back, and fixes his eyes on his auditors. He 
pays no attention to the interruptions thrown 
at him. With his accustomed gesture of em- 
phatically pointing his forefinger down at the 
crowd, he plants his reasons in the heads of the 
listeners.” 


“Curious affairs you hear of these days.” 
“Yes? For instance?” 
“Well, elopements. I just heard of a horse 
running away with one of our village belles.” 
5 8 


Not Necessary 

She was a very pompous lady who, having 
inherited a fortune, had bought a country seat, 
where she delighted to play the hostess. 

“What beautiful chickens!” exclaimed a 
guest who was being shown the poultry farm. 

“Yes, they’re all prize fowl,” was the lady’s 
reply. 

“Oh, really; do they lay every day?” 

“Oh, they could, of course,” said the purse- 
proud lady, “but for people in our position it 
is not necessary for them to do so.” 

* 


Mother (in a railroad coach, to her eight- 
year-old) — Mary, don’t you see the people 
looking at you? Stop stretching your gum out 
in a string; chew it like a lady.—Christian 


Register. 
8 


“You seem pretty proud since you gave 
twenty-five cents to the Red Cross fund.” 
“Yassuh,” replied Mr. Erastus Pinkley. “Talk 
about doin’ yuh bit! I jes done my two bits.” 

* & 


Hold Was She? 


A candidate for the position of the world’s 
meanest man has appeared in the person of 
the editor of a small Missouri newspaper, who 
published the following item in his “Social 
Gossip” column: 

“Miss , a young lady of 20 summers, is 
now on a visit to her twin brother, age 30.” — 


Selected. 


For Would-Be Authors 
Called ‘““A Western Story Number,” the April 


issue of Denver’s monthly, “The Student and 
Writer,” leads off with an article by William 


MacLeod Raine about “The Future of Western 
Fiction.” H. Bedford Jones, who wrote a book, 
“The Fiction Business,” which is about the most 
practical thing of its kind, contributes a paper 
on “Easy Reading—Hard Writing.” 


Hewlett’s Essays 


The Oxford University Press recently pub- 
lished thirty-three short articles by Maurice 
Hewlett under the title of “Wiltshire Essays.” 
They are urbane, delicate, and only at times 
satirical. When he is this last, however, as 
when he pokes fun at “the egregious Edward 
Bok of America,” or demolishes a “chuckle- 
headed book reviewer,” he makes mincemeat of 
his. enemy in quite the old time manner of his 
festive youth. 


We like him best in such essays as the ones 
on “Border Ballads,” “Quakers,” “Dante,” and 
several from the honest values of the sturdy 
English peasant type of character. In this point 
of view it seems to us that Mr. Hewlett is en- 
tirely right. The true heart of England is still 
“on the land,” in the hearts of her toiling 
yeomen. 


Esther, A Tragedy 


Many years ago the great Frenchman, 
Racine, wrote “Esther, a Tragedy”—not his 
best work by any means, for he failed to get 
the deeper feeling of the Bible narrative. John 
Masefield, one of the most fertile of modern 
narrative poets, recently decided to tell this 
story again, so we now have Masefield’s “Esther, 
a Tragedy,” frankly “adapted and partially 
translated from the French by Jean Racine.” 
The result, as published by Heinemann of Lon- 
don, fills sixty-eight pages. It is far from being 
Masefield’s best work, but he has put life into 
the character of King Ahasuerus. The second 
act of the play is much the best. Haman and 
Mordecai are better in the plain old Bible words, 
and so indeed is Queen Esther. 


The Bookman in its “Foreign Notes and 
Comments,” speaks of the recent death of that 
famous professor at Munich, the late Dr. Her- 
man Paul, born in 1846, and author of in- 
numerable massive volumes on language, litera- 
ture, philology, etc. Now that the war is over 


thoughtful men are again able to admire the 
patient, tireless scholarship, and the monumental 
results of such lives as this. 
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STAYING WITH THE SHIP 
(Continued from page 19) 


run by the railroad company. The next day 
you can see the old Palace of the Manchus, 
who sallied forth from here and conquered 
China 270 years ago, and ruled it despotically 
up to the time of the revolution and estab- 
lishment of the republic in 1911. You can 
also go out to the Imperial Tombs of the Ching 
and Manchu dynasties. One of them is seven 
miles away, but well worth visiting. The others 
are in between that and the city. 


The main thing of interest in Mukden, how- 
ever, is the city itself. It is guarded by two 
walls, the outer one eleven miles in circumfer- 
ence, the inner one a little more than a mile 
square. The outer wall is of mud, but the 
inner one is a massive battlemented defense of 
brick and stone forty feet high and thirty feet 
wide at the summit. There are eight gates in 
these walls, enclosing the business section of 
the old city, while the outer walls enclose the 


suburbs. 


Seoul, however, will well repay your visit. 
It was the capital of the old Korean kingdom. 
It is still the capital under the rule of the 
Japanese. 


Three of the Imperial Palaces are well worth 
the visit: the North, the East and the New 
Palace. One of them, the North, is connected 
with the atrocious murder of the Queen in 
1895, by the King’s father, through a band of 
cutthroats he had hired. Korea’s history can 
largely be told in the history of Seoul, and it 
is a bitter and bloody one, but too long to be 
told here. The visitor, however, will enjoy 
the city for its picturesqueness, its progressive- 
ness under Japanese rule; its massive walls, 
twenty-five to forty feet high, that run for 
fourteen miles around the city, and its immense 
gateways that remind one of Peking’s gates in 
their massiveness and crude beauty. The Art 
Museum, the Botanical and Zoological Gar- 
dens are also interesting, while not the least 
among the sights of the city is Chosen Hotel, 
one of the most luxurious and magnificent in 
the Far East. It is situated in a lovely garden, 
with a shrine in the center and an electric 
fountain at the base of the temple steps. 


Another day’s ride now to Fusan from 9 
a.m. to 7:30 p.m.—a beautiful daylight ride 
that you cannot but enjoy—and you take the 
boat for a night ride across to Shimonoseki and 
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Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 


City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


232 Garfield Bldg., 


She Found A Pleasant Way To ™ 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble 
of diet or exercise. She found a better 
way, which aids the digestive organs to 
turn food into muscle, bone and sinew 
instead of fat. 


She used Marmola Prescription Tablets, 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumula- 
tion of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 


All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Japan. One more full day gone, and you have 
four days and a half left, with only twenty- 
four hours’ ride between you and Yokohama. 
How will you spend it? Well, first be sure to 
stay at Miyajima on the Inland Sea and view 
the giant Torii that guards its shrine. It was 
erected in the water itself, and is the one great 
Torii that is oftenest depicted in paintings and 
post cards, as well as upon all sorts of souvenirs 
throughout Japan. Then give a day to Fuji- 
yama, say at Gotemba, the starting point for 
ascent. 

Then your last day at beautiful Nikko, the 
home of shrines and temples, where more are 
packed in side by side than any other place in 
Japan. You won’t see as many temples at 
Nikko as at Kyoto, but you will see them more 
easily and in much more beautiful surround- 
ings Go right through on the night train from 
Tokyo. Spend a day and a half to make your 
boat if you only used a day at Gotemba. 

One thing you will miss, but I venture it will 
be with the greatest satisfaction and pleasure 
—you will miss the storms you had expected. 
I traveled for two months on the same boat, 
and never once did we have the sea rough on 
the Pacific. It is literally sailing through sum- 
mer seas. You can sit out on deck without a 
rug, without a wrap, in white summer clothes, 
and never feel discomfort from either heat or 
cold. The Pacific usually lives up to its name, 
it is as pacific, as mild and gentle as a lamb. 
The China Sea may break the monotony by 
a little roughness, but one can _ practically 
count on every day being a pleasant, sun- 
shiny one as we follow “in the Pathway of the 


Sun.” 


“RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION” 


(Continued from page 22) 


The one bright star was still shining steadily, 
as if beckoning to him, and, without a moment's 
hesitancy, he followed the star and the city’s 
lights like the three wise men in the desert. 
When he came to the first telegraph office on 
his route he sent this message singing over the 
miles to far-away Germany: “I am cabling 
money for you and my son to join me in San 


Francisco, U. S. A.” 


Me-ow 
“T want to tell you,” said one of our little 
brides the other morning, “what a fright I got 
on my wedding day.” 
“You needn't,” said the envious girl, “I saw 
him on the street with you yesterday.” — 


Selected. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 


@ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 
Business. 


@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


@ 257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, 


The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 
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THE LAND OF WILLIAM TELL 
(Continued from page 28) 


be concealed in his hut murdered him in this 
lonely spot in the year 861. They fled at once, 
and would have escaped undiscovered had not 
two pet ravens of the murdered Count followed 
and hovered over them, croaking most accus- 
ingly as far as Zurich, where the attention of 
the citizens was attracted to the unusual sight, 
and the villains were arrested and finally ex- 
ecuted. This miracle invested the spot where 
the Saint had lived with such an odor of 
sanctity that a Benedictine abbey was founded 
on the site of his lonely hut. On the /4th of 
September, 948, when the abbey was about to 
be dedicated by the Bishop of Constance, a 
radiant vision of the Savior, surrounded by 
angels, is said to have appeared to him at mid- 
night, and heavenly voices told him that the 
consecration had already been performed by 


Christ himself. Pope Leo VIII issued a bull 
accepting the miracle, and giving plenary in- 
dulgence to all who should thereafter make 
pilgrimages to the shrine of our “Lady of the 
Hermit.” The offerings of the pilgrims made 
the abbey one of the richest in Switzerland, 
and the abbots were created Princes of the 
Empire by Rudolph of Hapsberg, which title 
they still bear in the Roman Catholic cantons. 
During the revolution of 1798 the invading 
French army carried away many of the most 
costly treasures to Paris, but the monks saved 
the sacred image of the Virgin which had been 
so devoutly worshiped by St. Meinrad. For 
several years they took refuge in the mountains 
of the Tyrol, returning to the abbey in 1803, 
and in 1861, the one thousandth anniversary 
of the death of the Saint was celebrated. The 
abbey has been partially destroyed by fire 
several times, but always restored. 


The Chapel of the Virgin, protected by an 
iron railing, and illuminated by constantly 
burning lamps, is the shrine in which is kept 
the little figure of the Virgin that belonged to 
St. Meinrad. It is richly dressed in gold bro- 
cade, and fairly glitters with gold and rare, 
precious stones. Round the chapel walls are 
hung grotesque votive tablets depicting every 
conceivable ill that human flesh is heir to. 
Here on the 14th of September the pilgrims 
assemble, many of them of the poorer classes, 
who, for a fee, make the pilgrimage for their 
richer brethren. In front of the abbey is a 
fountain of black marble with fourteen jets, 
where, according to tradition, our Savior drank 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


"TOURISTS planning to visit Buf- 


falo and Niagara Falls can get a 
good guide with the compliments of this 
\ modern, fire-proof hotel. Contains photo- 
craphs of important landmarks and 
features also 
| map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls 


and surrounding country. 


| HOTEL LENOX | 


ists. Quietly situated. Con- 
venient to theatre, business and 
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First-class garage. 
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PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 
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like 


Some people say on account 
of its flavor, others for its appe- 
tizing aroma, many because of 
the zest it adds to any meal, 
but all will agree that coffee 
is liked because it is an enjoy- 
able drink. ‘TYo make it a per- 
fect one care must be used in 
preparation and the coffee 
must be of the highest grade. If 


Hills Bros. 
Red Can 


COFFEE 


is used, the most critical will 


be pleased. 
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after appearing to the Bishop of Constance. 
Here all of the pilgrims drink in commemora- 
tion of the blessed consecration. 


Dickens in Bronze 


She is an old negro mammy and has been 
in the employ of Albert Kraemer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fuerst and Kraemer Company for 
many years. Yesterday she was dusting and 
when she came to a bronze bust of Charles 
Dickens she stopped and inquired: 

“Mistah Kraemer, who am dis here gem- 
man >” 

“That is Charles Dickens, aunty, the noted 
author,” replied Mr. Kraemer. 

“Am dat him?” Old aunty’s eyes shone 
with delight. “I’se done hyear a lot about dat 
Dickens. "Deed, Mistah Kraemer, I’se done 
hyear so much about him, I allus thought he 
was a white gemman.”—New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 


Guitecting Ge White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, @ superior service. European Plan, 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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PHONE MAIN 1634-W 


PORTOLA CAFE 


JACK ROBERTS, Prop. 


Special Italian Dinner 
Every Day 


304 K Street Sacramento, Calif. 
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SYCO-GRAF | 
_-A Micro-Psychic Machine 


paid $5.00. Free booklet. Psychics and 
the Syco-Gral.” . 


THE AUBURN COMPANY 
Street, Providence, R. & 


| 64 North Main 


NOTICE ADVERTISERS 


Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS. 
6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra- 
tion, Merchandising Salesmanship and Taxation 
all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, 
educational, practical. Walhamore Co., La 


fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 EACH. 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. 
Make vacations pay. We teach you how 
and where to sell. Write WALHAMORE IN- 
STITUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS GIRL, 20, worth 
$40,000, wants kind, helping husband. Write 
quick for standing picture and description. 
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news stands. 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you ll want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICES— 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


Bulletin Building 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toslet Preparations, House- 
hold Medianes, etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by milhons. 


Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at aght 
--become regular customers. Easy to build permanent, 
profitable. big pe ng business. healthful, out- 
door work Make $3000 to $5000 a year. or more. 


free advertising matter and sales 

Waite for Sample outfit F REE. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


Oakland, Calif. 


MONKEY GLANDS 


Monkey Glands for the renewal of 
youth are an expensive experiment at 
best. Every man is just as young as his 
stomach and kidneys. To renew one’s 
youth, one must renew the youth of those 
organs, and that is achieved by taking 


a course of 


Brightsbane 


which has been given a thirty years’ test. 
Your druggist will secure it for you from 
his wholesaler. 


WM. V. WALSH 
Oakland - - California 


2) The Grand Jf 


has incomparable Tone—the one quality 
above all others which makes a real | 
piano. The exquisite tone of the Vose | 
Grand distinguishes it from all other | 
pianos. 
We Challenge Comparisons | 


Write for our besautifu'ly illustrated cata- 
log and floor pattera of the Vose Grand, | 
also our easy payment plan 


> se & Sons Piano Company 
-treet Boston Mass 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
This Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 
Bible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Instam Bunion Relief 
Prove At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just me 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 
Standard. equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each, brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 
brand new. 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. 


it to you asI have done for 67,532 others in the the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success. 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or poy or pacs you ever tricd without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them ail—yeu have not tried my remedy and | 
have such absolute confidence in it that I am go- f 
ing to send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. 1t is a wonderful yct simpne home remedy 
which relieves you a!) most Tnstant yof the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—a!l this while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CoO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, lili, 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 
the typewriter. or sboutto takeup 
this interesting. paying profession. 
order one of these practice key- 
boarda at once. It is a business 
course in itself, can be used at 


209 TYPEWRITERS Al 


ns, Royals. L. C. Smiths, Fox, 
etc. 


home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as «a $100. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 


Maine Supply Co. Portland 
609 Congress Street Maine 


Write forit. C.E. GAERTE, President 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, DEPT. CHICAGO, LLINOSS 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


The Powder for the Feet 


This Antiseptic, Healing powder takes the 
friction from the shoe, freshens the feet and 
gives new vigor. 

Makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 

At night, when your feet are tired, sore and 

swollen from walking or dancing, sprinkle | 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 


and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army and Navy during the war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, 


= 


Rests the Feet 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabric casing 
honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
foA- toacordtire. Standard, non-skid tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, which 
| should give 6000 miles service 

‘ BRAND ovted TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 


$2x4.... 11.30 83x444.... 13.10 35x5...... 15.50 
30x 9.10 33x4.... 11.75 13 15.60 
82x34 ‘ss. Oniy.. 9.70 34x4.... 11.95 36x4's.... 14.00 


State SS. or Clincher. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY with $2.00 

“\\ deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
‘''@ examination. If not satisfactory, return tire and advise us at once. . 
7] Deposit will be promotly returned as soon as tire is receivod. 


FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept, 245 28th & Wabash Ave..Chicage 
Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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eee Book on Destroying Hair | 
New Book by Prof, Hayes, A. M., M. D., late of Woman's V 
stodical Coliege,, Chicags College of otc. Fells 

Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. - 

Dept. L-6RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 
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Choice 


The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific plano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


| Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


VOSE “& SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


= OF THESE TWO 


Popular Writing 
Instruments for 


Only $1.00 

Z 
@postpaid by in- 
Gj sured mail to any 
aU. S. address— jf 
delivery 
guaranteed’ 

41 Cut at left {illustrates the 
m Liberty Safety Self Filling 
@ Fountain Pen (either long 
gor short pattern as pre j 
Mi ferred) fitted with solid | 
14 kt. gold pen. | 


— VN 


Ink Writing Pencil. 
Both articles will be sent 
upon receipt of $2.00— 
one or both for ten 
(10) days, and if for any § 
reason you-do not like} 
them return them (one or 
both) and your money will 
be promptly refunded, for & 
such items as you return, 
Never mind writing a lete 
ter, just fill in the coupon § 
below and mail with en- fj 
closure to cover the article 
Or articles you wish to try, 


Mfg. 
ampau. 
85 etrolt, Mich. 
Gentlemen—I hand you 
for which send me Liberty 
Fountain Pen .. 
pattern.. and Ink Writ- 
ing Pencil shown above— 
upon ten days trial. If 
same is not satisfactory 
you refund purchase price} 
@s stated in this ad, 


= 
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2 for $3.69 


Send No Money 


Two wonderful LSS. for only 69 Gave at 
‘east $2.7 
dress Gray Shirts and sport. 
Franklin Broadcloth Flannel Shirts 
Two $3. oo Shirts for Only $3.69 


pictures, post cards.clippings i in albums 
fg Square, Round, Ovsai, Heart 


uss. to 
y, drog and stat’y stores. Accept no substitutes; ale. 
g as good. and lee 

Ce. Dept. 1456 Ave., CH 


rates on 
household goods to and from all points on the 


Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 
640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1537 Boatmen's Bank Bldg 


[PSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


oroug 
tore «t £3.00. Yet we offer you twe for only $3.69 


St. Louis d M Write today. Shirts - be cont at once, 
44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 203 Marine Bank Bldg., Send prepaid. Pay caly $2.69 
437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, La. with the wonderful velus. Ge cure to give Gese-tane a 
529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. H4 Pine Stre et BERNARD-HEWITT & CO.. Desk 0 0671 CHICAGO > : 
17 Central Bldg.,. Los Angeles San Franesseo 

531 Lyon Bldg., ila 


Write nearest office 
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** Sold my house within 


Cartland, Mass. ‘*Sold 
my property. Your plan 
ickest I ever saw.’’— 
Johnson String, N. J. 
‘Sold my home for cash 
t 
. Lounsberry, 
“*Sold my lots for cash.”’ 
—R. P. Moodie, wa, 
Can. ‘** Sold for cash 
This FREE Book | withio a few weeks.” 
tells how you can get cash for M. P. Jones, Iowa. 
your by using the - 
— lans for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
new 


sold more than 5,000 properties of all kinds in the 
.S. and Canada, No matter where your prevesty is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
sions toanyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important book, and learning how to sell 
your Property gusese. economically and at the highest 
possible price. The reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundredsand thousands of dollars in commis- 
stons, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absolutely free, you have everything to gain and moeeng 
to lose. nd your nan.e and address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will recive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important booa. without cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co., Dept. 828,1133 Broadway, New York 


We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 


EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gelephone Douglas 1690 


Local Color 


Poet—“I am out here to get local color for 
a pastoral poem.” 

Farmer—‘I reckon you're gettin’ it, mister. 
I painted that settee only this mornin’.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o'Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 


WY ' J 
HO 
FLLYO 
H) two weeks by following 
| the Simplex Plans.”’"— 
F. Stark, Wis. for 
cash in1l0days.""— W. H. 
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MERCULES GASOLINE ENGINES 
From 1) to 12 Morse Power 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE 
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WOODIN & LITTLE 
= PUMP HOUSE 
33 to 41 Fremont Street 


CENTRIFUGs . PUMPS 
All Sizes from % to 10 inch. 
with self-oiling bearings 


W. & L PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


Send for Our Catalogue, Malied Free 


PYRAMID POWER PUMP 
All Sizes from 2') to 6 inch 


Inquire of Your tocalt Oeater for 
full Particulars 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and 
complete drip chambers: weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 


rac to any address upon receipt of price, 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


Needed 
—like rabbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children b 
soothing irritated an 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness. 

Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and bring» 

quick relief 


30¢ at your druggists. Contains no 
opiate. Good for youns and old 


ff | 
U Centrifuge! Pewer, Beit, Electricity, U 
Air, Vacuum, Ship, Sprey, Oll, Mine, 
Steam, Water Works, Wind Mill, Road 
Sprinkling. Rotary, Reams, Hand, Deep 
and Shatiow Well Pumps, GOULOS ‘ 
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COC CCC CC CC CCC CC OCC CCCCCCC 


POETRY from the Macmillan List 


Gale, Z. 


Gibson, W. W. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Collected Poems $3.50 


The 


was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the 
best volume of verse published in 1921. 


Secret Way. 


Battle and Other Poems. 


Borderlands and Thoroughfares. 
Daily Bread. 


Lindsay, V. 
General William Booth Enters Heaven and Other Poems. 
Chinese Nightingale. 

The Golden Whales of California. 


Lomax, John A. 


Congo and Other Poems. 


Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. 


Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. 


Mackaye, P. 
The Present Hour. 


Masefield, John. 


Dogtown Common. 


Enslaved. 


Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in Bye Street. 
Esther and Berenice 
Reynard the Fox. 


* New Illustrated Edition. 


Salt Water Ballads and Poems. 


King 


Cole. 


Right Royal. 


Masters, E. L. Spoon River Anthology. 


New illustrated edition. 


Domesday Book. 
The Open Sea. 


Mew, C. 


Saturday Market. 


Neihardt, J. G. The Song of Hugh Glass. 
The Song of Three Friends. 
The Quest. 


New Poet 


4 


ry, The: An Anthology. 
Henderson. 


Edited by Harriet Monroe and 


Robinson, E. A. Captain Craig. 
The Man Against the Sky. 
Merlin. 
The Three Taverns. 
Collected Poems. 


Talley, T. W. 


Teasdale, 
Sores. 
Flame and shadow. 

Helen of Troy and Other Poems. 


Love 


Negro Folk Rhymes. 


Rivers to the Sea. 


At all book stores or from 


$3.50 


$2.25 


$1.75 
$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
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$1.50 
$1.75 
$1.75 
$1.60 
$1.60 
$1.75 
$2.00 f 
$1.90 
$1.60 
$2.00 
$2.25 
$2.00 
$1.75 
$5.00 
$2.80 
$1.50 
$1.75 
$2.50 
$2.00 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.25 
$1.90 
S1.75 
SL.75 
$1.75 
$1.60 
$1.60 
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Or Your cults. Jom 


5 Why Nan, these are the real 


hkumaparts, MM say you are up 
to the minute. 


“But Tom. might as well fess 
told the Jeweler / wanted 
a wonderhul gift for a very par 
ticular man- something entirely 
new, hut useful kumaparts were 
really his recommendation. 


Slt Sewelers Haberdashers 
$222 408350 the pair 5OF to $6 the pair 


The genuine hears the name 
Aum apart sta mpedon the 
back for your protection . 
JSiecept no substitutes ‘ 


Send for Booklet to Button 


The Baer & Wilde Co 


i Tee City of 
arrs 
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Why We Use The Miner 


ACK in the days of ’49, when a red 


shirt and “dust” determined a man’s 
financial rating, W. P. Fuller, Sr., sailed 
‘round The Horn. Establishing himself 
in business in Sacramento he began the 
present house of W. P. Fuller & Co. 
Success did not come in one swoop. 
Days and nights of work, ceaseless striv- 


So, our Miner represents that fearless courage of the days of 
’49, when strength and virility were the requisites for success. 


Of Interest To Every Reader 


ing and thought were necessary to es- 
tablish the firm foundations upon which 
the present day structure is builded. 
The twenty-one branches, the twenty- 
seven acre factory, the coastwise dis- 
tribution of today stand as a monument 
to his toil and perseverance. 


When the painter comes to your house 
to re-decorate ‘it, do you specify what he 
shall use? You buy your food products 
by name, your clothing by name, your 
magazines by name. Why not specify 
your paint products? 


If you want a “lead and oil” job, Insist 
that Pioneer White Lead is used. Com- 
petitive tests show it has no superior on 
the market. It pays to secure the best, 
for it lasts for so many years longer than 
a cheap unreliable product. 


Why Use Ready Mixed Paints 


There was a time when ready-mixed 
paints were taboo, for the reason that 
a few unreliable manufacturers “doped” 
their products. Fortunately, they are 
matters of history, and ready-mixed 
paints are now far superior to some hand- 
mixed paints. Why? 


Because our ready-mixed paints are 
composed of Pioneer White Lead, Pure 
Colors in Oil, and Pure Zinc, all perfectly 
mixed in correct proportions by powerful 
machinery. The zinc gives the lasting 
qualities to our paints. The choice is 
yours. 


If you are interested in painting problems, write the Advertising 
Department at San Francisco for their “Home Service Booklet” 
which tells all about painting problems and their solution. 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 


"since "49" 


Sacramento Pasadena Portland Boise Fresno 
Oakland Long Beach Seattle Salt Lake City San Bernardino 
Los Angeles Santa Monica Tacoma Yakima San Francisco 
San Diego Hollywood Spokane Walla Walla Ogden 


Factories at South San Francisco 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 


— | 


Publishers of the Overland Months 
ESTA RLISHED 


‘ie 
Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on. the Pacific 
Coast, specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 

Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 
specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 
workmanship. 

We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel. 


We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 
Trade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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AND ALL JAE REST oF US 


HE flavors imparted by Mother Nature to her products are 
the most pleasing to the palate. That is one reason why 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCO 


is universally liked, because it has the natural flavor of high grade cocoa bean 
No chemicals are used in its manufacture. One never tires of it. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Chonce Recipes sent free upon request 
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